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I 


The earlier history—I might almost call it the pre-history of the 
small magazines in America—has been ably and conscientiously 
presented by Dr. René Taupin in his L’Jnfluence du Symbolisme 
Francais sur la Poesie Americaine (Paris: Champion, 1930); and 
I may there leave it for specialists. 

The active phase of the small magazine in America begins with 
the founding of Miss Monroe’s magazine, Poetry, in Chicago in 
1911. The significance of the small magazine has, obviously, noth- 
ing to do with format. The significance of any work of art or litera- 
ture is a root significance that goes down into its original motivation. 
When this motivation is merely a desire for money or publicity, or 
when this motivation is in great part such a desire for money direct- 
ly or for publicity as a means indirectly of getting money, there oc- 
curs a pervasive monotony in the product corresponding to the un- 
derlying monotony in the motivation. 

The public runs hither and thither with transitory pleasures and 
underlying dissatisfactions; the specialists say: “This isn’t litera- 
ture.”’ And a deal of vain discussion ensues. 

The monotony in the product arises from the monotony in the 
motivation. 

During the ten or twenty years preceding 1912 the then-called 
“better magazines” had failed lamentably and even offensively to 
maintain intellectual life. They are supposed to have been “good” 
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during some anterior period. Henry Adams and Henry James were 
not, at the starts of their respective careers, excluded; but when we 
reach our own day, we find that Adams and James had a contempt 
for American editorial opinion in no way less scalding than—let us 
say—Mr. Maxwell Bodenheim’s, though their expression of it was 
rarer and suaver. 

The elder magazines, the Atlantic, Harper’s, Scribner’s, Century, 
had even in their original titles more or less and in varying degrees 
abjured the pretentions of the London “Reviews,” i.e., to serious 
and consecutive criticism of literature. They had grown increasing- 
ly somnolent, reminiscences of General Grant being about their 
maximum effort toward contemporaneity. About the beginning of 
this century there was a new and livelier current in the trade. The 
methods of Armour’s meat business were introduced into distribu- 
tion. A commercial talent blossomed in the great firm of Condé 
Nast. A bright young man observed a leakage in efficiency. The 
advertising men had to collect such ads as the contents could at- 
tract. In the new system the contents were selected rigorously on 
the basis of how much expensive advertising they would carry. 
Hence the sameness in impression given by successive numbers of 
these bright and snappy periodicals. I mean to say that each of 
these publications expresses, fundamentally, one idea and one only. 
The thinking man can learn from them one thing only; when he has 
learned that, he thirsts for further and more diversified knowledge. 

It is also to be observed that people who would not be taken in by 
a free advertising circular are delighted to pay five cents for a mass 
of printed paper that costs twenty cents to produce. The principle 
of this had been duly formulated by the late Mr. Barnum. 

These things—if the reader will permit me to allow him to take a 
few intervening steps for himself—these things ultimately leave a 
vacuum. They leave a need for intellectual communication uncon- 
ditioned by considerations as to whether a given idea or a given 
trend in art will “git ads” from the leading corset companies. Or, in 
the milder zone, whether it happens to agree with what Aunt Han- 
nah had heard from her uncle, and which would therefore “‘please” 
or, in the magistral words of one of the editors of the Atlantic, be 
“familiar to our readers.” 
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II 


In 1911 Miss Monroe and her backers recognized that verse, to 
be of any intellectual value, could not be selected merely on the 
basis of its immediate earning capacity. This idea was not new, but 
it was not at that moment functioning vigorously in other editorial 
offices. 

I don’t know of any other constructive idea that is directly trace- 
able to the Chicago office. 

Irritated by the faults of work published in the opening numbers, 
I compiled a list of the more glaring. This was intended to be used 
as part of the magazine’s rejection slip. I also, for the sake of con- 
venience and to avoid useless discussion of the phrase “good poet- 
ry,” put a label on a complex of three ideas or principles. 

These things appeared in Poetry as a manifesto and as “Don’ts 
of an Imagist.”’ 

They were not a complete ars poetica. They were of necessity 
platitudinous. Any science has to start with platitudes (shortest 
distance between two points, etc.). Dr. Taupin has done me the 
honor to state that if these propositions were platitudinous, they 
were, at any rate, a handy summary of the best Latin culture and 
of common sense about writing. 

Poetry provided a place where the tennis about these ideas could 
be played. Miss Monroe never pretended to adopt either a contem- 
porary, European, or international criterion. Certain principles 
that Europe had accepted for eighty years have never penetrated 
her sanctum. It is possible that recognition of these ideas would 
have prematurely extinguished her magazine. On the other hand, 
she may never have grasped these ideas. She has repeatedly pro- 
tected her readers; i.e., she has assumed that the intelligence of her 
readers is so far below that of the authors whom she has printed 
that the readers are at certain points not permitted to read and to 
judge for themselves what the writers believe. 

We Europeans consider this an insult to the reader; and “we” 
(the author of these presents), as an American, consider it a pessi- 
mistic lack of confidence in our compatriots. 

Miss Monroe has occasionally mutilated a work by excisions and 
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has occasionally failed to see the unity of a longer work and given 
it in fragments. 

Nevertheless, she has done valuable service by reason of the 
purity of her intentions. She meant to provide a place where un- 
known poets could be printed; she has done so. Where new ideas 
and forms could be tried, she has done so. She has provided a meal 
ticket when the meal ticket was badly needed. 

She has printed on her own motion Mr. Lindsay’s ““General Booth 
Enters Heaven.” 

She has printed, after six months argument with me, Mr. Frost. 

She printed (after Marion Reedy had with great difficulty per- 
suaded him to write Spoon River) some poems by E. L. Masters. 

She printed, after six months argument with me, Mr. T. S. Eliot’s 
Prufrock. 

She printed me a year or so after Mr. Mencken had done so. 

She printed without protest the early work of “H. D.” and of 
Aldington; work by Yeats, F. M. Hueffer (Ford). 

She also mutilated my “Homage to Sextus Propertius” at a time 
when I had to take what I could get, and long after I had ceased to 
regard Poetry or its opinion as having any weight or bearing or as 
being the possible implement or organ for expressing any definite 
thought. 

The Review served as a forum from 1912 to 1914, perhaps to 
1917. It served, and probably still serves, as a meal ticket; and 
among its now unknown writers there may be some who will emerge 
as formed literati. 

III 


The term “art movement” usually refers to something immobile. 
It refers to a point or an intersection or a declaration of conclusions 
arrived at. When the real movement or ascent has occurred, such a 
declaration is made, and things remain at that point or recede. 

A movement for the purgation of poetic writing occurred from 
1908 till 1914. Later Mr. Eliot added certain complexities. 

The principles of purgation declared in the DONT’S were, in 
varying degree, applied to western United States subject matter by 
various authors. Of the authors who refused to recognize them, Va- 
chel Lindsay alone remains known. He had got hold of another 
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essential; and by reason of it survives, more or less. Poetry should 
be speakable or singable, as Mr. Lindsay ceaseth not to declare. 
Mr. Lindsay’s limitations can be observed by the reader for himself. 

Miss Monroe’s sympathies were obviously with Mr. Lindsay; 
with Mr. Masters, who declined; and with Mr. Sandburg, who in- 
creased, who cut the bunk out of his writing in measure as Mr. Mas- 
ters inserted it in his. 

Poetry continues as a very meritorious trade journal. It was not 
open to general ideas. It persists by reason of having limited itself 
to poetry. The action of literature in prose and in ideas was con- 
tinued in the Egoist. The history of these free non-commercial re- 
views can be most briefly told by a list of their contents. 

Poetry had printed the authors I have mentioned, and the others 
found in its indexes. The Egoist took on what the New Age would 
not print. The New Age was a durable London weekly devoted to 
guild socialism but allotting a few pages of each issue to art and let- 
ters regardless of their economic bearing and indifferent to their ca- 
pacity to please the British universitaire taste. 

The Egoist serialized Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist ; and Wynd- 
ham Lewis’ Tarr. It printed more information about French and 
other Continental writers than other British reviews would carry. 
The term “Little Magazines” might seem to exclude the English Re- 
view as it was in 1908 and 1909 to 1910. It had the format of an old 
established review. It professed vainly to take its place with other 
permanent periodicals. It failed into obscure glory. It committed 
the error of not dying in its own name. It was denatured and voided 
of significance. Nevertheless, it might be taken as paradigm. It 
was, under Ford Madox Hueffer (Ford), the most brilliant piece of 
editing I have known. In its first year and a half it printed not only 
the work of Hardy, Swinburne, Henry James, Anatole France, va- 
rious other monuments, various other writers of extensive reputa- 
tion (Wells, Galsworthy, Bennett, etc.) , but it also printed the work 
of, I think, all the first-rate and second-rate (as distinct from third-, 
fourth-, and fifth-rate) writers then in London: Wyndham Lewis, 
D. H. Lawrence (his earliest printed work), myself, Cannan, Wal- 
pole, etc. Eliot had not then reached London. Joyce’s Dubliners 
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was not then written, or at any rate the manuscripts were not sub- 
mitted. 

After Mr. Hueffer was given the gate, Mr. Willard Huntingdon 
Wright (at, I believe, Mr. Mencken’s suggestion) tried to trans- 
form the Smart Set and to create an American equivalent to Huef- 
fer’s English review. 

He knocked his circulation from 70,000 to 40,000 in, if I remem- 
ber rightly, the first six months. He then told the objecting proprie- 
tors that the gulf which separated them was vast and impassable, 
and handed in his resignation. Thus ended the quixotic attempt to 
turn a successful periodical into an intellectual organ. He had man- 
aged to print a few of the stories from Dubliners and a few of D. H. 
Lawrence’s best. Either he or Mencken reprinted a good deal of my 
Ripostes from the London edition. He had tried to buy up all the 
best stuff then on the London market. I received the impression that 
he rather expected to find Mr. Thomas Hardy sitting behind a 
ticket window passing out manuscripts at so much “‘per thousand.” 
But it was a gallant effort and shows that intellectual hunger and 
the attempt to provide for it are not the exclusive property of the 
tattered eccentric. 

Mr. Mencken solved his own problem in the American Mercury. 
I leave this subject to the tender mercies of the younger generation 
of critics. The Mercury has been hermetically sealed against almost 
all writing which seems to me to have any permanent interest or 
value, but that does not necessarily imply that it is either otiose or 
void of utility. 

IV 


The origins of the small review are lost in obscurity. Rossetti and 
Swinburne contributed to a Westminster Quarterly that rose and 
faded, etc. The English Review in 1908 had, I presume, Continen- 
tal inspiration. The editor wanted to do in England something com- 
parable to what he saw done in France. The Egoist, at least the lit- 
erary segment, wanted to carry on without capital what the English 
Review had done by squandering its fiscal resources. The original 
intentions of those who start papers are not always salient in their 
history. The Egoist started as a woman’s rights paper; the Little 
Review started apparently as a reaction against the excessive mod- 
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ernism of Miss Monroe’s Poetry. Mr. Ficke in its pages set out to 
prove that the sonnet was “Gawd’s owne city.” Some years later (i.e., 
in, I think, 1916) Miss Anderson printed a number with half the 
pages blank and the threat to print the next number wholly blank if 
she couldn’t find something fit to put in it. 

This date coincided with several events, notably a disturbed con- 
dition in Europe. Mr. Lewis had brought out one Blast in July, 
1914. One more number appeared in 1915. Due to lack of English 
competition there was no trouble about sending manuscripts to the 
United States. 

From 1917 to 1919 the Little Review printed all that Mr. Wynd- 
ham Lewis produced; it printed nearly all that either Mr. Eliot or I 
produced. It wrote itself almost immediately into the history of 
European letters by publishing the opening chapters of Ulysses. It 
printed work by Yeats, Lady Gregory, John Rodker. 

So far as one could gather, it was regarded as wildly erratic and 
unbalanced. Mr. Ben Hecht protested. He told me the editors were 
ignorant; that I had no conception of the depth, height, and exten- 
siveness of their ignorance. He said that it was complete and all- 
embracing, and that I was making these people a clearing house for 
European literature and thereby effecting a crime. 

The triviality and frivolity of the Little Review will be instantly 
apparent to anyone who will take the trouble to open my Jmstiga- 
tions, which is largely reprinted from the Review’s pages. From the 
districts west of New York Miss Anderson received the manuscripts 
of Mr. Sherwood Anderson, Mr. Maxwell Bodenheim, Mr. Hecht, 
aforementioned. 

The law under which the Review was suppressed may be read by 
any member of the public who will take the trouble to do so. It is 
reprinted in my Jnstigations. Most readers will not take the trouble 
to read it. They can also find a reference to it in Mr. Cummings’ 
play Him. 

After its suppression as a monthly the Little Review re-emerged 
as a “more or less” Quarterly. It gave the first adequate publication 
of photos of Brancusi’s sculpture. It printed Mr. Hemingway and 
Mr. Cocteau in translation. I had a hand in preparing several of 
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these quarterly issues but was finally ejected for frivolity. Mr. 
Hilaire Hiler and I shared the editorial disapproval. 

As far as possible, I am trying to confine this article to statement 
of the positive achievement of various impractical publications and 
to avoid personal anecdote save where such anecdote is necessary to 
clear understanding of what happened or how it was possible. 

The agreement on which I had taken the foreign editorship of the 
Little Review had been that I was to choose half the contents; that 
John Quinn was to provide $750 annually for two years for foreign 
editor’s salary and payment of foreign contributors; and that the 
American editors were to provide for the printing and distribution. 
After a few months of the new program (Lewis, Eliot, Joyce, and 
myself, with promise of a few older and established writers) the 
American editors prevailed on Quinn to prevail on himself and his 
friends to provide $5,000 for production expenses. This was done 
without my knowledge. Quinn was soon dissatisfied with the New 
York management. I have no wish to register an unasked opinion 
as to the relative causes of irritation. Quinn urged me with no in- 
considerable violence to emerge from the partnership, and a few 
years later arranged that I take on a sort of informal foreign func- 
tion for the Dial. 

In 1916, or the end of 1915, Thayer had been in England and had 
been on the point of contributing a small sum toward the starting of 
an independent review under the direction of myself and Eliot. For 
reasons unknown to me he left the country without further refer- 
ence to the matter or to his promise or offer. Thayer’s and my point 
of view seldom coincided. The Dial stated that it could not expect 
to be my spiritual home, and requested me to collect manuscripts 
from a number of European authors, essentially the Liitle Review 
list with George Moore and Alice Meynell added, plus certain for- 
eign writers with ‘“names’—Anatole France, etc. 

As nearly as I can now discern, the Dial wanted to be in America 
what the Mercure had been in France. It was, however, more retro- 
active than the Mercure had been in its better days. It cannot be 
said that my early relations with the Dial were in any way com- 
fortable. During its ten years of existence the Dial obviously paid 
a considerable sum of money to authors and was to that extent use- 
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ful in so far as these authors were meritorious and, during that pe- 
riod, needy. The reader must judge for himself whether the Dial in 
ten years had more effect on American literary life than the Little 
Review during its two years of most active existence, or than the 
Little Review as monthly and later as quarterly. 

I retain the view that Thayer could have had more fun for his 
money, for a great deal less money, if he had gone on with the earlier 
scheme; but perhaps it was not the sort of fun he was looking for. 
There may have been advantages in having a review that looked 
sober and authoritative. There may have been advantages in being 
able to buy the work of any author one chose and to refuse Arnold 
Bennet. I retain the opinion that if the Dial, when it had got round 
to printing L. Aragon as early as 1921, had crammed the manu- 
scripts I collected into six issues instead of dragging them through 
twenty-four, it would have provided a greater liveliness. I am not 
sure that the Dial would like to see itself listed among little reviews. 
It had the merit of selecting its manuscripts, if not with unmixed 
motive, at least with some motive other than expediency. 

It stood for what I consider at least one false idea, namely, that 
criticism is as important as original writing. 

It is, curiously enough, not so important that an editorial policy 
should be right as that it should succeed in expressing and giving 
clear definition to a policy or set of ideas. A review is not a human 
being saving its soul, but a species of food to be eaten. Healthy re- 
action, constructive reaction, can start from a wrong idea clearly 
defined, whereas mere muddle effects nothing whatever. 

Poetry had begun with a pure heart. It had had one clear enun- 
ciation of views as to style or to good writing. 

The Little Review had had the pure heart @ outrance. Its editors 
never accepted a manuscript save because they thought it interest- 
ing, and their review remains the most effective of any we have yet 
had. 

The Dial has, however, left its imprint. I believe that criticism is 
now more thorough and less sloppy than it was ten years ago. Iam 
not sure that the Dial ever profited greatly by its idea. It seems to 
me that this newer sobriety in criticism has begun to show only 
during the last few years. And it must be recognized that the Dial 
was not the only periodical working to this end. 
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I cannot say that the ideas Mr. Eliot has selected to have dis- 
cussed in his Criterion have been unfailingly lively. Many of them 
seem to me to be unworthy of any human attention whatsoever, and 
he persists in printing one or two scribblers who are beneath all 
possible biological contempt. Nevertheless, he has induced a care in 
the use of critical terms that was absent during the antecedent 
period of critical or reviewatorial slop. The gulf, for example, be- 
tween the expression of a theological opinion by Mr. Chesterton 
and by Mr. Eliot is a gulf great and impassable. 

If the Criterion is not strictly a magazine “in the United States,” 
it emerged definitely from American racial sources; and the story 
of American letters cannot be told without mention of it (or of the 
Egoist and, in less degree, the New Age). 

The Little Review during its most brilliant years had been, among 
other things, trying to “civilize America,” i.e., to introduce interna- 
tional standards of criticism. Poetry, as I have tried to indicate, 
had refused to make this attempt, and still refuses to do so. A man 
who asks favors for his work because it is written in some particular 
place appears to me to be not patriotic but merely pusillanimous. 

The Criterion has tried to extend this program and to introduce 
international critical standards in England—a far more difficult 
task, a task almost hopelessly quixotic. 

You cannot, however, divide literary history on a merely geo- 
graphic basis. In 1910 or 1912 France was immeasurably ahead of 
us in poetry and, save for Henry James, in prose. 

With the exhaustion of France and with the introduction of in- 
ternational standards we arrived by 1920-25, to the present, at a 
new condition of things. An American book is now quite often as 
good as a French book or a European book. American books do 
not circulate freely in Europe because an American book is seldom 
worth four or five European books. It has cost four or five times as 
much. This problem of international communication is a matter of 
publisher’s economics, not of intellectual standards. 


V 


As I see it, “we” in 1910 wanted to set up civilization in America. 
By 1920 one wanted to preserve the vestiges or start a new one any- 
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where that one could. Against the non-experimental caution of Dial 
and Criterion, the transatlantic review was founded in Paris, Ford 
Madox Fcrd as editor, Quinn as sustaining member. It printed 
work by Hemingway, Robert McAlmon, and Cummings. Cum- 
mings was already established, via, I think, S 4 N and the Dial. 

S 4 N had attempted to establish a critical group in New England 
—Fitts, Munson, and, I think, Winter. I have up to now failed to 
discover any active fecund principle in the work of this group; but 
they, as I see it, were working with pure intention. 

It was reported in Paris that the transatlantic ceased because 
the payment never came for copies “sold” in America. At any rate, 
it ceased and ¢ransition reigned in its stead. 

This paper has published the later Joyce and his epigons. It has 
provided space for experiment. One should dissociate the ideas of 
experiment and of significant achievement. 

Honest literary experiment, however inclusive, however dismally 
it fail, is of infinitely more value to the intellectual life of a nation 
than exploitation (however glittering) of mental mush and otiose 
habit. 

The stutterings of a Stein are more productive of thought than 
the highly paid copy of some of Mr. Lorimer’s deorlings. 

The best criticism of Miss Stein known to me has been uncon- 
sciously recorded in another “fugitive” publication, namely, Mr. 
Walsh’s This Quarter. 

In a list of notes on contributors we find that Miss Stein took 
“postgrad” work in psychology at Johns Hopkins, giving special at- 
tention to “fatigue and unconscious responses.” 

As for the abuse of the stream of consciousness theories in writ- 
ing, once it has been asserted that this stream is conglomerate, a mix- 
ture of impressions, of half-ideas, intersections, emergencies, etc., 
and once this is recognized, we return mentally enriched very prob- 
ably; but nevertheless we return to the value of arrangements, to 
the value of clear definitions, to the value of design in composition. 

The stream of consciousness in Ulysses is as different from any 
stream of consciousness that has actually occurred as is a plot of 
Racine’s. It is equally a composition and a condensation. After the 
principle of “conscious flow” has been manifested, the relative value 
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of presentations of such imagined streams will depend, as writing in 
the past has depended, on the richness of the content and on the au- 
thor’s skill in arranging it. There is no formula that can, by merely 
getting itself adopted, enable a man to exceed his own capacity. 


VI 


After the Little Review had become effective, the Egoist for a 
brief period took to publishing books, among them Lewis’ Tarr, 
Eliot’s Prufrock, my Quia Pauper Amavi, Joyce’s Portrait of the 
Artist. 

The Three Mountains and Contact Presses continued this work: 
First by a prose series (The Inquest) intended to examine the state 
of prose after Ulysses. It contained work by F. M. Ford, W. C. 
Williams, E. P., B. C. Windeler, B. M. G. Adams, and Mr. Heming- 
way. The series might have been useful if it could have been issued 
within a few months. Dragged out over a couple of years, it was 
merely lost and served no critical purpose. 

The active interest in prose centered in the opposed methods of 
Hemingway and McAlmon. Hemingway to all extents and purposes 
accepting the principles of good writing that had been contained in 
the earliest imagist document, and applying the stricture against 
superfluous words to his prose, polishing, repolishing, and eliminat- 
ing, as can be seen in the clean hard paragraphs of the first brief Jn 
Our Time, in They All Made Peace, in The Torrents of Spring, and 
in the best pages of his later novels. McAlmon taking the other 
road, that is to say, taking a fresh canvass, a fresh wad of typing 
paper, and beginning a new story whenever he has failed in a first 
one. 

McAlmon remains (A.D. 1930) the one very important American 
writer whom no American publisher will touch with a ten-foot pole. 
Nevertheless, there is a greater variety of character and of situa- 
tion, a greater fidelity to the scene and the life before him, than in 
other American writers. There is less of the received idea. There is 
a greater readiness to tackle hitherto untackled material. There is 
no effort to exploit the already exploited literary situations. There 
is already a more extended panorama of contemporary life than in 
other writers. 
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Henry James spent all his life trying to be the dispassioned ob- 
server. He attained this state only at moments; he was continually 
shocked at the crudities of human behavior. Even in later years, 
when he expected nothing, his inner nobilities continually reminded 
him of a nobler possible state. 

The freshness of McAlmon’s writing is due to his unperturbed 
gaze. He paints the action before him as Manet would have painted 
the colors. 

At the end of 1926 This Quarter had been suspended by reason of 
Walsh’s death. There was no magazine in which one could issue 
Rodker’s Adolphe. The first issue of Exile was already in the press 
before I heard of the plans for transition. In Exile I managed to 
publish Adolphe and a little work by McAlmon, W. C. Williams, 
Louis Zukofsky, and one poem by Howard Weeks. I printed very 
little of Weeks because he seemed to me a man of great promise; I 
mean, one felt that his work was bound to be ever so much better in 
the course of the next few months. The few months were denied 
him. 

VII 


The value of fugitive periodicals “of small circulation” is ulti- 
mately measured by the work they have brought to press. The 
names of certain authors over a space of years, or over, let us say, 
the past score years, have been associated with impractical publi- 
cation. 

Carlos Williams has communicated with his readers almost ex- 
clusively via the reviews I have mentioned or by others even less 
public. Maxwell Bodenheim, Mina Loy, Marianne Moore, Wallace 
Stevens, “H. D.,” and a long list of poets and versifiers have circu- 
lated via such media. Kreymborg has given disinterested endeavor 
to managing and distributing small periodicals. I cannot see that 
Kreymborg has ever understood language. He is an excellent chess 
player. Chess is a highly conventionalized game. Each piece moves 
in a certain, set, determined way. Words do not function in this 
manner. They are like the roots of plants: they are organic, they 
interpenetrate and tangle with life, you cannot detach them as 
pieces of an anatomical figure. The dissection of capillary and vein 
is at a certain stage no longer possible. 
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The last twenty years have seen the principle of the free maga- 
zine or the impractical or fugitive magazine definitely established. 
It has attained its recognized right to exist by reason of work per- 
formed. 

The work of writers who have emerged in or via such magazines 
outweighs in permanent value the work of the writers who have not 
emerged in this manner. The history of contemporary letters has, 
to a very manifest extent, been written in such magazines. The 
commercial magazines have been content and are still more than 
content to take derivative products ten or twenty years after the 
germ has appeared in the free magazines. There is nothing new 
about this. 

Work is acceptable to the public when its underlying ideas have 
been accepted. The heavier the “overhead” in a publishing business 
the less that business can afford to deal in experiment. This purely 
sordid and eminently practical consideration will obviously affect 
all magazines save those that are either subsidized (as chemical re- 
search is subsidized) or else very cheaply produced (as the penni- 
less inventor produces in his barn or his attic). 

Literature evolves via a mixture of these two methods. 


VIII 


At the present moment there are a number of free reviews in ac- 
tivity. Of these the Hound and Horn appears to me the most solid. 
It has taken over the heritage of whatever was active in the Dial. It 
has got rid of nearly all of the Dial’s dead wood and rubbish. This 
purgation may endanger its safety. 

The advance in critical writing which I have mentioned seems to 
me apparent in Zukofsky’s essay on Henry Adams serialized in 
Hound and Horn, and in Hyatt Mayors’ criticism of painting. 

Morada, edited at Albuquerque, New Mexico, by Norman Mac- 
leod, appears to me the best bet as a successor to the Little Review 
(and is, naturally, in the worst financial condition of any of the new 
reviews). 

Other periodicals in incubation can only be judged on their pro- 
grams. I have, personally, a very strong belief in the clear an- 
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nouncement of a program—any program. A review that can’t an- 
nounce a program probably doesn’t know what it thinks or where it 
is going. A review that can make two clear programs one after the 
other is as good as two reviews. Even the Criterion had a program 
in manuscript. I doubt if an effective program can contain more 
than three ideas. One idea and its environment is probably enough 
for one magazine. There was a magazine in Tennessee, or some- 
where out that way, and from it emerged Crowe Ransom. There 
was a magazine . . . . and so forth. There is a magazine called 
Blues ; there is a magazine called the Review of ————. There is, 
or was, a magazine of verse called Palms ; it printed a good deal of 
verse and was probably the best poetry magazine of its time, but it 
printed only verse. The little magazines that have printed only 
verse or only fiction have not been as effective as those which print- 
ed also editorial and critical matter. They are always more “fugi- 
tive.” Fruit unrelated to tree. Cut flowers. The active periodical is 
something different from an anthology collected after the fact. And 
the periodical anthology does not enter active contemporary life as 
effectively as the review that definitely, even with foolhardiness, as- 
serts its hope and ambition. There is a definite legitimate and fruit- 
ful editorial function. It is, presumably, useless unless it has fine 
creative work or a masterpiece to work on. And the masterpiece en- 
dures, or can endure, without the editorial assistance. 

Where there is not the binding force of some kind of agreement, 
however vague or unanalyzed, between three or four writers, it 
seems improbable that the need of a periodical really exists. Every- 
one concerned would probably be happier in publishing individual 
volumes. 

Even a political or economic program probably furnishes a better 
binding force than a purely dilettante association. For example, cut 
off the politico-economic policy of the New Masses and you could 
probably make a better purely literary magazine with work of its 
contributors than with work by a set of contributors having no com- 
mon denominator. 

I have not dealt with the work of the New Age or the New Masses 
or other papers devoted to social and economic causes because they 
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seem to me a totally different subject from that proposed to me. 
Michael Gold exists as a writer apart from his editorial activities. 
So do a number of his contributors.’ 


CONCLUSION 


In any such summary as this there are bound to be omissions. I 
trust I have managed to indicate the main line of work done by the 
free reviews and to show that they have well earned their keep. No 
one is safe in assuming that a few sheets in small and tawdry format 
are wholly devoid of merit. Nothing but unusual flair or a sound 
knowledge of past literature, or both in conjunction, can assure the 
reader that he will find the rich kernels. There are plenty of people 
over forty who are willing to acknowledge that Mr. Joyce, Mr. Eliot, 
and the rest appeared (past tense) ten or fifteen years ago in small 
and allegedly eccentric magazines, and who are, on the other hand, 
wholly unwilling to behave as if writers who will, in ten or fifteen 
years, hold analogous positions in the world of letters may conceiv- 
ably be now (1930-31) appearing in magazines as apparently taw- 
dry and freakish. For the enlivenment of public instruction one can 
only recommend that the pedagogue be aware of what has already 
(i.e., up to A.D. 1930) occurred and that he should maintain a spe- 
cies of open-mindedness toward the possible and the plausible. 

The new thing that is to be durable does not spring up without 
roots. Joyce did not begin as an eccentric. His ‘““Chamber Music” 
was in highly conventional form. Through Dubliners, The Portrait, 
and into Ulysses one sees the parenthood of Flaubert; and in his 
Exiles, the current from Ibsen. 

* As I correct these proofs (July 27, 1930), the following independent American re- 
views “in good standing,” known to me and presumably capable of presenting valuable 
literary work, are, apart from those already sufficiently indicated: Hound and Horn; 
Criterion; transition, now defunct ; Poetry; Palms (ed. 1. Purnell and J. Weatherwax), 
Mexico, Oregon, and New York; This Quarter (ed. E. Titus), 4 rue Delambre, Paris, 
vi; Morada (ed: N. Macleod), 220 North Maple Street, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
(announces next issue will be printed in Munich) ; Pagany (ed. R. Johns, 109 Charles 
Street, Boston (featuring W. C. Williams) ; Blues (ed. C. H. Ford), 12 East Fifteenth 


Street, New York City (aspires apparently to heritage of transition) ; The New World, 
62 West Thirty-seventh Street, New York City; The Miscellany, New York City. 
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FRESHMEN NEEDS IN WRITTEN ENGLISH 
LUELLA COLE PRESSEY 


This brief report is the third in a series' which deals with the 
needs of college students in (a) reading, (6) mathematics, (c) 
written English, (d) language, and (e) history. The needs along 
these various lines were determined by an elaborate analysis of the 
textbooks and other materials used in Freshmen courses and of the 
examinations written by Freshmen. There was, in the first instance, 
no amassing of opinions as to what students should know, but 
rather an amassing of objective evidence on this important matter. 
For determining the skills needed in written English the writer has 
used the reports of several other investigators as a basis, since re- 
searches already completed seemed adequate. The contribution of 
the writer consists rather in a collating of previous researches and 
in the practical application of the findings, in the form of a test of 
“previous preparation” in the field of written English. 


FACTS CONCERNING THE NEEDED PREPARATION 


Two types of investigation have been necessary to determine 
what should go into an “entrance” test in English at the college 
level. (1) There needed to be an examination of what skills were 
necessary for students if they were to say the things they needed to 
say in their written work. Of all the possible skills in English only 
a few actually function because of the simplicity of sentence struc- 
ture used by students. (2) It was also necessary to determine which 
of these needed skills were not already mastered by students. Thus, 
no student begins “I” with a small letter, although this matter of 
capitalization would appear in the list of essentials. For testing 
purposes, then, the problem was: What skills are needed but not 
yet mastered? The answer was already in the literature but not yet, 
the writer felt, put in most usable shape. 

* The other articles are appearing in current numbers of The Journal of Higher 


Education, The Modern Language Journal, The Historical Outlook, and School Sa- 
ence & Mathematics. 
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1. For purposes of convenience, the skills may be classified as 
dealing with capitalization, punctuation, grammar, and sentence 
structure. A study by Pressey’ and another by Pressey and Ruhl- 
en® indicate what the needs are in the first two fields. The extensive 
study by Stormzand and O’Shea‘ points out the main needs in the 
latter two fields. From these and similar sources one may derive 
the requisite skills for any ordinary writing done by students. Such 
a list of needed skills—including everything needed for about go 
per cent of the writing students do—appears to involve only some 
44 different rules of English composition.° 

Of these 44 skills that students most need, 8 are in capitalization, 
16 in punctuation, 14 in grammar, and 6 in sentence structure. If 
this total of 44 highly specific rules is divided by the ten years of 
schooling between the second grade and the twelfth, there is an av- 
erage of 4.4 rules to be mastered per year—surely a reasonable 
enough burden. The needs in written English are, then, not very 
numerous, especially when considered in reference to the time al- 
lowed for their mastery. 

2. The second type of investigation reveals the errors made by 
students. The outstanding studies by Potter,’ Vaughn,’ and Seaton® 
give the main facts in this matter. All these investigators made 
elaborate analyses of the written compositions of college and high- 
school students to determine the frequency of various errors. The 

7S. L. Pressey, “A Statistical Study of Usage and of Children’s Errors in Capitali- 
zation,” English Journal, XIII (December, 1924), 727-32. 

*S. L. Pressey and H. Ruhlen, “A Study of Current Usage in Punctuation,” XIII 
(April, 1924), 325-31. 

*M. Stormzand and W. V. O’Shea, How Much English Grammar? (Baltimore, 
1924; 224 pages.) 

* For a compact and simple statement of these most important rules, the reader is 


referred to Students’ Guide for Correctness in Written Work, by S. L. Pressey and 
F. R. Conkling. (Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Iilinois, 1926.) 12 
pages. 

*H. E. Potter, “Abilities and Disabilities in the Use of English Found in the Writ- 
ten Compositions of Entering Freshmen in the University of California,” Bureau of 
Research in Education, Study No. 12 (Berkeley, California, 1922), 52 pages. 

™W. E. Vaughn, “A Survey of Freshmen English Composition,” Peabody Journal 
of Education, III (September, 1924), 99-104. 

* J. T. Seaton, “Problems of Learning in English Composition” (unpublished dis- 
sertation, Ohio State University, 1929), 116 pages. 
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rules that are broken often enough to constitute real problems at 
the college level appear to be about 20 in number.’ Violation of 
these 20 rules gives rise to almost 80 per cent of all the errors made 
by college students in their writing of reports, themes, and examina- 
tions. Evidently, then, the testing problem narrows itself down to 
the consideration of relatively few matters, with the emphasis on 
the errors in punctuation and sentence structure, since it is in these 
two fields that most of the errors occur. 


APPLICATION OF THESE RESULTS 


The next step was to construct a test which would indicate the 
extent to which students could avoid those errors they are likely to 
make in the kind of thing they are likely to write. There have been, 
of course, various tests constructed in English composition—some 
with, and some without, the foundation of adequate research—but 
most of them seem lacking somewhat in validity because they de- 
pend largely upon recognition of errors for their score. That is, the 
directions usually call for a recognition of the right form from 
among several wrong ones, or for the correction of sentences in 
which there are some mistakes, or for the insertion of elements 
omitted from a printed sentence. Research has shown, however, 
that a student may recognize various errors when he sees them and 
still make these same errors when he writes. Since written work 
calls for the performance of a number of specific skills it seemed 
best to construct a test that would call for a similar performance, 
but under conditions sufficiently controlled that the results were ob- 
jectively scorable. The test was therefore constructed with such 
items as those presented below. This test is so arranged that stu- 
dents have a chance to make each common error and are then 
scored on whether or not they avoid it. One other technique was 
also employed. The student has to avoid each of the errors twice, 
in different settings, if he is to get credit for knowing how to avoid 
that particular error. The writer feels that these additions in tech- 
nique are distinctly valuable and are likely to yield better results 


* J. T. Seaton, “Errors of College Students in the Mechanics of English Composi- 
tion,” Research Adventures in University Teaching (Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Illinois, 1927), 152 pages. 
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than the recognition type of test. Some of the items are presented 
below. 


5. Rewrite the sentence below, inserting the words “if he tries” after “boy,” 
and making any other necessary changes. 


This boy can do good work. 


17. Rewrite the sentence below, inserting the words “in the first place” after 
“be,” and making any other necessary changes. 


There will be the Get-together Banquet on Thursday evening. 


9. Rewrite the sentence below, beginning it with the words, “If he does not 
stop and plan,” and making any other necessary changes. 


His work is likely to become very hurried and superficial. 


30. Rewrite the sentence below, beginning it with the words, “While eating 
lunch,” and making any other necessary changes. 


The boat was seen by our friends as it left the pier. 


12. Rewrite the sentence below inserting “a drug” for “The Standard Oil” and 
making any other necessary changes. 


My brother works for the Standard Oil Company in Cincinnati. 


22. Rewrite the sentence below, omitting the word “and” and making any other 
necessary changes. 


The speaker arrived promptly at six o’clock and then he went to his room. 


The test constructed in the manner described in this paper has 
been given to some 400 students in the College of Engineering. 
Since the test results were not used as a basis for sectioning, any 
relationship existing between the marks received in English and the 
test scores cannot be due to the influence of any sectioning upon the 
grades. The correlation is only .58,*° but the distribution shows that 
the test discriminates at both ends with considerable accuracy. 
There were 301 students in Engineering who took both the test and 


* A revision of the test so as to lengthen it and to eliminate some ambiguous 
phrasing has raised the correlation with grades in English to .65. 
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a course in English composition during the first quarter of the year. 
When these students are grouped into sections of convenient size 
on the basis of the test scores, and the grades obtained by these 
same students are determined, the relationship between section 
placement—as it might have been made—and the grades received 
is as shown in Table I. 

This table is to be read: “Of the 24 students making test scores 
between 97 and 100, 10 made A’s in a course in English Composi- 
tion, 11 made B’s, and 3 made C’s.” If this test had been used as a 


TABLE I 
— Grapes RANGE oF | CHARACTER 
SECTION Seunewrs PoINTs ON OF THE 
D B A THE TEST SECTION 
24 |....... 3 II 10 97-100 Excellent 
Be 5 9 12 89- 96 Excellent 
I 9 17 4 81- 88 | Good 
29 6 16 5 73- 80 | Good 
oF a er I 7 12 4 57- 72 | Good 
Os. 30 I I II 15 2 49- 56 | Average 
27 2 15 44- 48 | Average 
7 14 14 2 38- 43 Average 
Qi... 32 3 6 17 33- 37 Poor 
I0.. 17 I 2 9 5 17- 32 Poor 
24 2 II 1- 16 | Very poor 


basis for sectioning it would appear that the first two sections— 
composed of the 50 students making the highest scores on the test 
—would have been excellent sections, while the lowest section— 
composed of those making the 24 lowest scores—would have been 
very poor indeed. It is, of course, probable that, had the sections 
been so divided, the marks would have been somewhat different, 
and might agree with the test score even more than is the case at 
present. 

It is the writer’s hope that this test and others which may be used 
at the college level will serve to point out to both high-school and 
college teachers which of the essential skills are not yet mastered 
by college students. Even though the test itself should not prove 
of extreme value for classification purposes, if it serves to focus the 
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attention of people upon the essentials and acts as a basis for an ob- 
jective discussion of what the essentials are, it will have more than 


justified its existence. 
SUMMARY 


1. This paper is the third in a series which presents the results of 
an extensive analysis into the needs of college Freshmen in reading, 
mathematics, English composition, language, and history. 

2. It appears that the number of skills in English composition 
necessary for such written work as is done by students totals only 
about 44, of which some 20 are not yet mastered by college fresh- 
men. 

3. Anew type of test is presented which gives students a chance 
to make all the common errors, and then scores them on whether or 
not they avoid these errors. 

4. It is shown that the test has suendibedite value in differentiat- 
ing the extremes of the distribution of skill in written English. 

5. It is suggested that such tests might serve as objective evi- 
dence on the basis of which high-school and college teachers might 
work out a successful articulation. 


MASTERY (?) OF LITERATURE 
WALTER BARNES 


“Mastery of literature” is a queer phrase. One is tempted to re- 
gard it as a jocular example of that figure of speech called oxy- 
moron, whereby incongruous, irreconcilable ideas are joined in 
marriage. But I am aware that the makers of this program, having 
your true composition teacher’s passion for unity and proportion, 
and desiring to have the topic “mastery of English” considered in 
all its aspects, were led quite naturally, almost inevitably, into the 
use of this paradoxical phrase, “mastery of literature.” Hence, 


after pausing just long enough to accent the last two syllables of 
oxy-moron, I accept the assignment and proceed seriously to ex- 
plore its meaning. 

One can claim to have mastery, consummate mastery, of a unit 
of literature, only when he has come into the same full possession 
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of its significance that the author had. To put it in more modest 
terms, one’s mastery is measured by the degree to which he approxi- 
mates the point of view of the author—that is, the point from which 
the author views his subject; to the degree to which he approaches 
his attitude, his “coign of vantage,” his angle of vision. Or, in some- 
what blunt, prosaic language the idea may be phrased: one should 
get out of a unit of literature what the creator of the literature put 
into it. He should see what the writer is driving at, he should go 
along with him, and arrive at the same place. 

Such a consideration takes us forthwith into the tangled problem 
of artistic creativeness. For it is certain that as teachers of literature 
and guides of children’s literary activities, we must “line up with,” 
join forces with the literary artists: we must have the same pur- 
poses and be imbued with the same desires. One reason that litera- 
ture has been relatively so ineffective in the schools is that we teach- 
ers have often been intent upon other values and procedures than 
those of the literary artists. Confronted with a specimen of litera- 
ture, we may take it or we may leave it; but having taken it, we 
must, as teachers, supplement and re-enforce the purposes of the 
creator of that literature. 

Before we proceed, therefore, to discuss the mastery of literature, 
let us pause long enough to see how literature comes into being. 

Assume a literary artist made sensitive and responsive, a more or 
less professional writer lying in wait for ideas, perhaps in the Words- 
worthian mood of “wise passiveness.” There comes to this artist, 
originating from some source, direct or indirect, a moment of sharp- 
ened vision. That which starts or startles him may be a nautilus 
shell, wild geese flying south, a ruined field mouse’s nest, picking up 
stones to mend a wall, a peculiar configuration of rocks resembling 
a man’s face, the noise of sea breakers, or the story of a lurid, sordid 
crime and law trial in an Italian city. 

Whatever it is and from whatsoever source it emerges, it must 
have some cosmic significance, some relationship to human life. 
That is why (to take an illustration from another art) certain paint- 
ings of still life leave us cold: they do not suggest personal experi- 
ences or social contacts. That is why much imagist poetry has no 
hold on us, except insofar as we can perceive its technical excellence. 
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That is why we so frequently skip formal landscape and regional 
descriptions in books. And that is one reason why novels, short 
stories, and plays are more popular than most poetry. 

The initial shock of such a moment of vision is profoundly dis- 
turbing: it is tremendous emotion shot through with a gleam of 
meaning. We may talk glowingly about the mastery of literature, 
about the master artist; the fact is that the artist is at first himself 
mastered, he is borne aloft, swept away. 

Following upon this instant of clairvoyance, there come the hours 
of reflection, invention, and production. Of course, it may not be 
hours. Sometimes the moment of penetration is succeeded immedi- 
ately by the production. This was true of Keats’ “Chapman’s 
Homer” and of Poe’s “Bells.” But generally—to quote Wordsworth 
again—‘Poetry is emotion recollected in tranquillity.” The artist, 
having perceived and apprehended some idea of poignant human 
import, is led to meditate and then to build up a structure designed 
to bring out more clearly and fully the idea which he has descried. 
The original scene and setting, the original story or character may 
be, during these hours of production, drastically changed. They 
may be added to or subtracted from; they may need unifying, point- 
ing, shaping, completing. The artist divines an emotion-laden idea 
which has import to him; he then proceeds to define it. The idea be- 
comes dominant and dominates his work. This leads to his creation. 
Employing the stuff, the raw materials of life, scenes, persons, mo- 
tives and the like, he weaves such of it as he needs into his fabric. 
The original experience may provide little more than a germinal 
idea. What he finally creates may be vastly different: as in the case 
ofastory whichI recently popular magazine, wherein the 
life of an old woman livin, ‘> country leads to the creation of a 
story concerning a young m... .n the city. Actual facts give way to 
artistic truth; as when Shakespeare makes the historical Hotspur 
several years younger in order to balance him against Prince Hal. 

Literary creativeness, therefore, may be thought of as consisting 
of: first, experiencing the emotional impact; and second, revealing 
the intellectual import. There is first the shock and then the signif- 
icance. It would not seem so difficult, if this were the end of the 
matter, to lead students to a mastery of literature. All that would 
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be necessary is that the students feel the thrill which energized the 
literary artist and that they perceive the meaning of what he has 
created. Moreover, the artist has arranged and re-arranged the ma- 
terials so that the dominant idea appears more clear and complete 
and persuasive. But this is not the end of the matter. 

The fine literary artist is bound by the traditions and probably 
by the very conditions of his art to present his ideas not through ex- 
position but through suggestions. There are various reasons why he 
is thus bound. One reason, undoubtedly, why the literary artist 
cannot bring his ideas out into the daylight of calm, impersonal, 
judicial exposition is that he wishes the original emotional element 
to remain pervasive. The moment he permits himself to analyze and 
rationalize formally, that moment he is likely to depart from the 
method and the medium of the artist. He must, in the very nature 
of the case, deal with percepts rather than with concepts, with per- 
sonal experiences, rather than with impersonal generalizations, with 
sensory images, rather than with the “good set terms” of the logical 
and intellectual. 

Now, this necessary method of connotativeness, of allusiveness, 
often, indeed, of elusiveness, is diametrically opposed to the usual 
technique of the classroom. If the literary artist has limited himself 
or has been limited to restrained suggestiveness, we are in grave 
danger, as readers or teachers, if we advance any further ourselves. 
If he chooses “‘by indirection to find direction out,” dare we attempt 
a short-cut? Can it be that in literature a straight line is not the 
shortest distance between two points? How can we ever finally 
master a poem or a story which is kept deliberately in an atmosphere 
of somewhat subtle suggestiveness? As the artist sees the gleam and 
beckons us to follow, are we to turn on the searchlight? If he relies 
upon understatements and overtones, shall we interrupt and inter- 
pret (?) with the cold, measured accents of explanation? 

Another of the conditions that prevent the so-called “mastery of 
literature” is the intuitive nature of the artist and of his art. The 
artist senses and apprehends his idea. He does not arrive at the 
finality of demonstrable proof. The way of the makers of art is not 
the way of the makers of exposition and dissertation. However 
much the literary creator re-arranges and reshapes his experience, 
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it still remains an emotional, intuitive experience. To attempt to 
master ideas so perceived and suggested, by the recitation, ration- 
alistic method, can but result in futility and in the thwarting of the 
intrinsic function of art. 

Still another of the handicaps to mastery, in the usual sense of the 
term, is that the literary artist is not primarily interested in the fac- 
tual, informational aspects of life; is not deeply concerned with the 
utilitarian or even with the specifically moral. His is basically a 
search for beauty, for unity, harmony, and symmetry. Keats was 
announcing the credo of the artists when he said: ‘Beauty is truth; 
truth, beauty.” The leper in Lowell’s “Sir Launfal” was no mere 
mystic when he spoke of “that thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
which runs through all and doth all unite.” 

Now, beauty is difficult of demonstration, measurement, and mas- 
tery. It is to be valued, not evaluated; to be tasted, not tested; to 
be sensed, not “made sense of,” as we use that term. Beauty is to be 
felt, perceived, apprehended, appreciated. And, again, the moment 
we set up a program of measuring and mastering the elements of 
beauty, we are in a different world than that inhabited by literary 
artists. 

The truth is that the artist is not primarily a propagandist, not a 
preacher, nor a pedagogue. What happens when the artist turns re- 
former is shown by the career of Tolstoy, H. G. Wells, or Bernard 
Shaw. What happens when the pulpiteer turns novelist is shown by 
E. P. Rowe and Harold Bell Wright. The more excellent artist has 
no pet scheme, no panaceas for social salvation, or moral axes to 
grind. His ideas are large and wide, his sympathies tolerant. The 
virtues he admires are the genial, generous virtues: magnanimity, 
charity, liberality, democracy. The loyalties he observes are to no 
petty reforms; but on the one hand to the honest expression and 
revelation of his own insights into and outlooks upon life and on the 
other hand to the demands and interests of his art. 

It is not my purpose to suggest that the maker of literature does 
not possess (or should one say “is not possessed by”’?) vivid and 
vigorous ideas. Nor do I wish to suggest that he deliberately teases 
and puzzles his readers, except, of course, in detective and mystery 
tales and such oddities as ‘““The Lady or the Tiger.” And I am far 
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from suggesting that what he writes has no direct value for life— 
only the esthetes, the art-for-art’s-sake followers take that position. 
As a matter of fact, the writer of any poem, story or play has an 
idea and a purpose clear-cut and significant. He formulates a specif- 
ic theme and he devises an ingenious scheme to set it forth, to put it 
across. But he sedulously guards himself against the formal, analy- 
tical, scholastic method of presenting it. 

Any thoughtful reader of literature discovers that the artist re- 
veals his ideas through hints, intimations, and suggestions. He does 
this in several ways. Usually, his titles are indicative of the theme 
and scope of the work. The opening sentences and paragraphs point 
out to the experienced reader the general course and current of the 
theme. And at those places where the reader might fail to perceive 
clearly the onward movement, the skilful writer drops most gener- 
ously his clues and hints, his fore-shadowings and premonitions. In 
addition, he frequently creates characters to embody and to voice 
his own convictions; and he opposes characters to characters in such 
a way as to adumbrate a meaning. Moreover he reveals his design 
through the manner in which the movement works itself out and the 
conclusion at which it arrives. 

Sometimes, of course, the author himself defines his meaning and 
aim in unmistakable terms. An instance of this is the famous intro- 
duction to Longfellow’s “Evangeline.” Thackeray and others of the 
older novelists pause now and then to comment and reflect upon the 
meaning of their stories. But, generally speaking, the more careful 
artist refrains from using the blunt, plain statement of the expositor. 
He prefers to deal with the larger issues and cosmic problems and 
he does not commit himself too definitely to formal statements of 
his meaning. Now and then his meaning will come to the surface, 
will outcrop as it were, and be clearly perceived. But even here we 
must beware lest we detach such statements from their context and 
brandish and flourish them quotation-wise. To say, for example, 
that Coleridge expresses the import of “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner” in those rather fluffy lines “He prayeth best who loveth 
best, All things both great and small” is totally to misunderstand 
the author’s point of view. It is not Coleridge but the half-crazed 
mariner who wanders from place to place with a fixed idea, which he 
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inflicts on anyone he can hold with his glittering eye—it is the old 
sailor who is responsible for this petty sermonizing. 

It is certainly quite obvious that this highly emotional, sugges- 
tive, elusive expression which we call literature is not to be sub- 
jected to the usual technique of measurement and mastery. We are 
dealing with that which is not conducive to, not propitious for the 
usual academic classroom procedure. And when we consider fur- 
ther that the literary artist is highly individualized and original, 
independent and deeply personal; that he does not strive for that 
hobgoblin of little minds, consistency; that he is likely to be a radi- 
cal, an iconoclast, a rebel against standardization; when we consider 
his interest in the highly specialized details of the medium and tech- 
nique of his art, interest shown only by his fellow-craftsmen; and 
when we consider that, though all artists resemble one another in 
certain basal respects, they differ amazingly among themselves— 
when we consider all this it seems nothing short of egregious folly 
to expect students, immature and uncertain, to attain to anything 
remotely resembling mastery. 

Surely, “mastery of literature” is a splendid example of oxy- 
moron, surely, the “mastery of literature” concept and program is 
futile and fatuous. Worse than that, it is mischievous and mislead- 
ing, in that it tempts us to emphasize factors and details which are 
of trivial import, the while we ignore the basic and intrinsic elements 
and spirit of literary art. 

We can perceive how misleading the mastery of literature idea 
has been if we examine some of the attempts to measure and master 
—for the “mastery” program is necessarily tied up to measurement 
plans. 

Some of these attempts relate to the measurement of speed and of 
comprehension in reading. Now, no one can doubt that the sum 
total of these attempts has been constructive. If nothing else they 
have dramatically proved what many of us already believed: that, 
generally speaking, the best and most skilful readers proceed at a 
rapid pace, and that comprehension, as determined by the ability to 
state the leading ideas, correlates closely and positively with speed. 
This is a contribution for which we are grateful. But our gratitude 
should not blind us to the obvious limitations of the speed and com- 
prehension measures. They have reliability and validity largely in 
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straightaway, somewhat informational reading. Their application 
to literature is dubious, since change of rate and pace is involved in 
good reading and since comprehension is not as vital as apprehen- 
sion, since grasp is not so necessary as reach, nor understanding as 
desirable as over-seeing. 

The plan by which mastery of a poem or story is determined by 
means of ability to select the phrases or passages which most specif- 
ically state the dominant idea of the unit has, obviously, merit when 
applied to certain types of literature. But, obviously again, the lit- 
erature in which this procedure is most efficacious generally is the 
most didactic type. Relying upon such a device as this, we are likely 
to go astray in two directions. First, we are tempted to constitute 
our literature curriculum out of those specimens (that is what they 
are likely to be: “specimens”) which can be thus measured and 
mastered; and, second, we are likely to subject to this formula those 
units of literature which do not at any point rise to the surface in 
clearly expressed, dominant ideas. 

Another of the schemes devised to measure mastery of literature 
consists of presenting mutilated and distorted versions of units, and 
ranking the student’s mastery by his ability to discriminate among 
these. This is one of the most ingenious and, on the surface, one of 
the most promising procedures yet formulated. Its limitations, 
however, are quite manifest. It is almost sure to place the emphasis 
upon such relatively minor matters as the rhythm, the phrasing and 
diction and, in general, the more technical aspects and superficial 
details. And since these matters lie beyond the interest and knowl- 
edge of most students, the test is all too likely to place the evalua- 
tions of literature upon a guessing, a “puzzle” basis. 

Some of the more traditional procedures for determining stu- 
dents’ mastery of literature are memorization, dramatization, the 
so-called “creative return,” and reading aloud. These are all open to 
serious criticism in that they measure abilities that do not neces- 
sarily relate to the common and desirable modes of effective read- 
ing; and they have undoubtedly led to the formal and artificial 
classrom procedures, which we are all familiar with—and have been 
guilty of. If they are thought of as valuable at certain times and for 
certain purposes incidental by-products, well and good; but when 
they loom up in the foreground or when they lurk in the background 
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as the customary routine or the sacred ritual of determining stu- 
dents’ mastery of literature, they become dangerous in the extreme. 

The so-called objective tests, the completion, the multiple choice, 
and the entire spawn of fact-fereting, information-hunting schemes 
—all of these may have at times practical values but in general run 
square counter to the nature, the purpose, and the spirit of litera- 
ture. Nor is mastery of literature to be determined by skill in para- 
phrasing nor by the ability to narrate all the ins-and-outs of a plot. 
At certain times, and to a limited degree such activities are natural 
and desirable; but often they are adventitious and artificial and 
have but the faintest relationship to mastery of literature. 

In short, no one of the plans or devices by which schoolmasters 
have endeavored to measure students’ mastery of literature can be 
relied upon. In our endeavor to “check up on” the reading of litera- 
ture we have merely “checked up” the reading. Instead of supple- 
menting and re-enforcing the purposes of the creators of literature, 
instead of helping them obtain their effects and accomplish their 
aims, we have obtruded ourselves and foisted upon the children 
scholastic, academic procedures—which the artists never dreamed 
of and would probably hate. Actually and literally, we have “got in 
the road,” made it difficult and at times impossible for literature to 
exert its full and due and natural effects upon the readers of litera- 
ture. We shall be in a more desirable relationship with the literary 
artists and a more promising attitude toward their art if we abandon 
utterly our aspirations to secure mastery of literature, orienting 
ourselves by some such phrase as “experience in literature,” or “‘ap- 
preciation of literature,” or “pleasure from literature.” 

From this viewpoint, effective reading of literature may be 
thought of as consisting of three steps. The first (though perhaps it 
is not always first chronologically) is mastery by the emotions of 
the literature. The second is mastery of the dominant, significant 
ideas. The third is some degree of appreciation of the application of 
literature to life and of the means by which the author has secured 
his effects. And by apprecation I mean no more than “thoughtful 
admiration,” liking p/us understanding of how and wherein our lik- 
ing has been aroused. 

In reading literature, especially perhaps the longer units, the fol- 
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lowing abilities are essential: first, glad obedience to the mood; 
second, quick perception of the dominant idea; third, the ready 
following of the author’s leads or cues; fourth, projecting of one’s 
self forward; fifth, probably some reflection and discussion; sixth, 
frequently some comparing and contrasting with some other litera- 
ture; seventh, application to one’s life; eighth, consequent accept- 
ance or rejection; and throughout, the maintenance of the emotional 
mood and attitude together with the sharpening and pointing of the 
intellectual faculties, the concentration upon the theme—this is 
necessary. 

If we must look for objective manifestations of increased skill in 
reading literature, let us find it by such means as, first finding out 
how many books the student reads of his own free will and accord; 
second, the general literary merit of these books; third, the amount 
of time he devotes to reading; fourth, the number of books and 
magazines the student buys; fifth, the frequency with which the 
student casually refers to his reading; and in general by the evi- 
dences we can secure as to the importance which the reading of good 
books has in his recreational life. 

For, in the last analysis, we are better readers, more skilful and 
more effective readers, largely in proportion to the quantity of read- 
ing done and the quality of the reading in our recreational life. It is 
not mastery of literature as the term is ordinarily used that we 
should desire. It is emotional and intellectual pleasure from litera- 
ture that should constitute our final objective. And the only sure 
route we can take to reach our final objective is to secure this emo- 
tional and intellectual pleasure at every step and stage of the 
journey. 


SLOW SECTIONS IN ENGLISH 
ADA M. BING 


For many years Manual Training High School of Indianapolis 
has organized classes on the basis of mental differences: fast classes 
designated by “g,”’ and slow classes by “‘b.”” What has developed in 
these years has been through the process of trial and success, and I 
am merely reporting what has been done in the English department 
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by teachers who have interested themselves in the problems of slow 
groups. As head of the English department I have been able to ob- 
serve the growth of materials and methods of various teachers se- 
mester after semester. The deductions here expressed are the result 
of that observation. 

In the first place the only essential to the success of the slow 
groups is the teacher. She should be first of all a master of tech- 
nique. Without judgment as to choice of material, device, and 
method, without skill beyond the amateur to use them, her under- 
standing of dull children and sympathy for them will avail little. 
She does not need a brilliant mind, but a well-ordered one. She must 
have godlike patience, devilish diplomacy, the wisdom of judges, 
and the sweetness of angels, to say nothing of tireless industry and 
heroic courage. Such teachers are rare. In training for her job it is 
preferred that she should have come up from the grade school. The 
reason is obvious when you consider the personnel and training of 
the groups. In intelligence and achievement they range in the grades 
of the elementary school, while in chronological and social years 
they belong to and are in the secondary school. A teacher then must 
know the materials and the methods and the psychology of both 
schools if she is to achieve the best results. 

Our English Ib classes are made up of the lowest fifteen to 20 per 
cent of the incoming Freshmen on the basis of their scores on the 
entrance intelligence tests. The upper “‘b” classes are formed from 
the nucleus of this class plus other Freshmen who show themselves 
to be unusually slow in English I, and minus those original Ib’s who 
show that their mental handicap is overcome by willingness and en- 
ergy to do hard work. Additions to the IIb, IIIb, and IVb classes 
are in greater numbers than the subtractions, although the teachers 
understand that the recommendations for these classes should ex- 
clude the lazy, the indifferent, the mischievous, and the incorrigible, 
but otherwise normal, students who do not succeed in class work. 

The classes are kept as small as administrative difficulties of the 
particular year make it possible to have them, usually from fifteen 
to twenty-five students. Our attempts in classes over twenty-five 
have not resulted in satisfaction. This opinion is not supported by 
any statistics in a controlled experiment but from our own sense of 
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a task well-accomplished. This task as we have formulated it is to 
recognize a mental handicap and to give the student the opportunity 
to make the best score he can with a minimum of discouraging cir- 
cumstances attending his efforts. There are no failures in “‘b” classes 
except for students who do not try. These, we find, are not many 
after the correct atmosphere is created in the classroom. It is stimu- 
lating and illuminating to watch a skilful teacher change these dull, 
reticent, shy, sullen boys and girls into confident, enthusiastic, talk- 
ative, and earnest workers. She does it, of course, by dint of much 
enthusiasm herself, constant encouragement, praise wherever pos- 
sible, and much patient exhortation. She does not consider that any- 
one can be left out of the talk or the exercise or the fun of whatever 
is in hand, and eventually she draws them all in. Praise and encour- 
agement are the most powerful spurs to activity. 

The administrative difficulties in carrying out our program for 
slow pupils have been the least of our troubles, and so far we have 
had superior teachers willing to undertake the problem of teaching. 
What to teach has been and still is our greatest perplexity. We have 
accepted the principle that the courses of study must be fitted to the 
capabilities of the groups and are working in what light we have 
toward a flexible and appropriate specialized curriculum. 

In choice of materials, however, we have been somewhat ham- 
pered in getting literature of value presented in simple enough lan- 
guage for pupils of this grade of achievement. Stories, articles, and 
poems of the social maturity desired are usually presented in the vo- 
cabulary of the normal high-school student or adult. The usual lit- 
erary things included in readers and anthologies for the upper 
grades are not generally interesting in subject matter for students in 
these sections. The psychological effect on the students of having 
such collections labeled ‘For Junior High Schools” is a drawback 
we do not like to have to overcome; there are necessary disabilities 
enough and more. Two books have been published in 1929 by the 
Macmillan Company which have as their acknowledged purpose the 
entertainment of just such students. In the preface to Buried Treas- 
ure, the authors, Sophia McEntyre and Marietta Voorhees of Oak- 
land, California, set forth a principle which we have found necessary 
to observe in selection of material. They say: 
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The variety and contrast arrangement of the selections is planned to meet, as 
psychologically as may be, the instability of attention found in certain limited 
groups in the ninth and tenth grades of the high school. The alert teacher will 
find in these “diggin’s’” material sufficiently various, we hope, to engage this 
shifting attention. 


Both Buried Treasure and its companion Treasure Trove have 
proved successful in our ninth-grade groups. Naturally we have 
looked into the magazine field for interesting current reading. Our 
greatest success has been with The Youth’s Companion, the publi- 
cation of which has been suspended this year, and St. Nicholas 
Magazine. These are kept in classrooms for use in various ways. 
There are also magazines of many types for reference in the library 
Our choice of material for the first four semesters is at follows: 


ENGLISH I 
Lyman and Hill, Literature and Living, Book II 
Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children 
McEntyre and Voorhees, 7reasure Trove 
McEntyre and Voorhees, Buried Treasure 
St. Nicholas Magazine 


ENGLISH II 
Howard Pyle, Men of Iron 
Spaulding, Open Gates 
Lyman and Hill, Literature and Living, Book III 
Ashmun, Prose Literature for Secondary Schools 
St. Nicholas Magazine 


ENGLIsH III 
Joseph Husbands, Americans by Adoption 
Lyman and Hill, Literature and Living, Book III 
Winston Churchill, The Crisis 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
De Mille, American Poetry 


ENGLISH IV 


Blanche Colton Williams, Short Stories 
Emerson Hough, The Covered Wagon 


In the study of technical English we try to teach only the mini- 
mum essentials in grammar, punctuation, capitalization, and spell- 
ing for each grade. Over a period of six semesters our testing re- 
sults show that the “‘b” sections reach the standard of performance 
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required of all students. The courses of study for normal and su- 
perior grades contain much more material than the minimum essen- 
tials, most of which we never present to students of the slow sec- 
tions. As for composition, much oral and written work is done in the 
classroom. 

When a student has completed four semesters of work in “b” 
classes, we reserve the right to retain him in a IV special if he is not 
capable of doing English V work. He then does a second semester of 
English IV with credit. The aim of the teacher throughout all the 
work is to bring the student to his highest level of achievement and 
to maintain that level without comparison with standards for nor- 
mal sections. 

The classroom procedure is determined by the same shifting stu- 
dent attention mentioned in the discussion of selection of material. 
Since we cannot count on sustained attention, we plan to make the 
activities varied during each class period of forty minutes; there- 
fore in one period we may have literature, composition, and techni- 
cal drills. For example, once the development lesson on recognition 
of direct object is given, the drill can be carried on in five- or ten- 
minute exercises for several succeeding days. Short bits of reading 
done outside or inside the classroom become subjects for discussion 
either conversational or topical, in which the training for composi- 
tion is given, both oral and written. This statement sounds much 
more formal than the procedure really is. Indeed, informality is the 
prevailing atmosphere in a room where we make an almost super- 
human effort to keep everyone interested and active. 

By this differentiation in materials and method we accomplish 
some educational and social results which seem to be of value: first, 
we bring the slow students to a level of simple expression in speech 
and writing and maintain that level for an extended period of time 
with the hope of making it habitual; second, we provide simple 
reading matter for entertainment and information; third, we keep 
the students active, busy, and happy, for the years when they must 
be in school, in groups where they can preserve some confidence in 
themselves and feel some satisfaction in their achievement. 
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PROBLEMS OF CLASS SIZE AND THE EFFICIENCY 
OF INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH 


DORA V. SMITH 


Few problems are more perplexing to teacher and administrator 
alike than the determination of the optimum size of class for effec- 
tive instruction. The administrator, faced with the necessity of re- 
directing funds into the newer channels of curriculum and instruc- 
tional research, personnel work, specialized curricula, and the 
professional improvement of teachers in service, seeks in the in- 
crease of class size a release of money from the largest item of his 
educational budget, namely, instructional costs. The teacher, on 
the other hand, is convinced that her most valuable results accrue 
from small class units: the intimate contact of teacher with pupil, 
the intangible contagion of appreciations and enthusiasms, and 
above all, the attention to each child as an individual. She feels, 
too, that problems of discipline and strain upon the teacher increase 
with the size of the class, and the load of paper corrections becomes 
unbearable. Both groups are eminently sincere; both seek as an 
indispensable end of instruction the all-round development of the 
individual child. 

It is an interesting fact that despite the arguments abroad today 
concerning the relative effectiveness of instruction in large and 
small classes, more evidence on this point exists in educational lit- 
erature than on most of the policies concerning which we feel com- 
paratively secure. It may not be untimely, therefore, to attempt a 
summary statement of what has actually been done to determine 
scientifically the effect of the size of the class upon the efficiency of 
instruction. As in all fields of research, one finds in experiments 
with class size, studies ranging in value from earlier investigations, 
poorly controlled and inadequately measured, to more recent 
studies in high schools and universities, where meticulous care has 
been exercised in the control of known variables and in the evalua- 
tion of results in terms of outcomes other than factual knowledge 
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Table I summarizes the evidence for English in junior and senior 
high schools. In the seventh grade, composition and language 
achievement seems unaffected by class size: if anything, results 
favor the large groups. In spelling, three experiments produced 


TABLE I 


SUMMARIZING THE RESULTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL INVESTIGATIONS 
oF CLAss SIZE IN ENGLISH 


| | 
nal Small Classes Class Size Large Classes 
Subject g — Best Immaterial Best 
Seventh-grade composition | 
and language.......... 3 | Stevenson, 1920) Rice, 1896 Elliott, 1916 
|(small class of 40)| Stevenson, 1923 
Spelling... . | Stevenson, 1923} Rice, 1896 eee 


Breed and Mc-) Bates, 1928 
| Carthy, 1916| Elliott, 1916 | 
Stevenson, 1920! 


(small class of 40)| | 
3 | Stevenson, 1920)... 

(small class of 
Reading rate............] @ .....| Stevenson, 1920 
Stevenson, 1923 

High-school English (gen-| 
eral title)... .. 


Reading comprehension. . Stevenson, 1923 


Wasson, 1927 

| Stevenson, 1923 
| Davis, 1922 
(medium-sized 
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| | 
| | 
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| groups) 
Grammarand Englishform| 2 | Tope et al., 1923, Smith, 1925-27|............ 
Knowledge of literature. . . Tope et al., 1923 


Smith, 1925-27 


Breadth and variety of lit-| 
erary knowledge and ac-| 
.| Tope et al., 1923 


| | Smith, 1925-27 
Library training......... | x | Smith, 1925-27]........ 


better results in small classes though in one of these the small group 
was forty pupils in size. In the other three, achievement was inde- 
pendent of class size. Reading comprehension flourished best in the 
large classes and in groups of forty contrasted with fifty in size. In 
reading rate large classes were superior to small ones. Where high- 
school English was considered as a unit, five experiments produced 
conflicting results. In one, small classes were superior; in one, 
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medium-sized groups; in two, large classes were most successful; 
and in still another, progress was unrelated to the size of the group. 
The more one studies the results of available investigations, the 
more he marvels at the indifference revealed in the figures where 
notable variations have been expected. Two other experiments 
unite in finding better results in extent of knowledge of literature in 
the large classes. One shows small classes superior in grammar, 
and the other reveals progress in that aspect of English to be inde- 
pendent of the size of the group. Finally, one experiment shows 
small classes superior for letter writing and library methods, and 
class size in composition work immaterial to the results achieved. 

It is of interest to examine the conditions of the experiments 
which produced this evidence. Seventh-grade results have been 
compiled from elementary school investigations of which space will 
not permit an analysis. References to these studies appear in the 
bibliography. The six experiments remaining deal with class size in 
English on the senior-high-school level.’ 

In 1920 the late P. R. Stevenson (11), in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Research at the University of Illinois, measured results 
in 134 classes in high-school English in Chicago. The groups were 
paired in intelligence, small classes ranging in size from fifteen to 
twenty and large classes from thirty to thirty-five. 

Both were taught during the same semester by the same teacher. 
Scores were based upon term and examination grades, letters being 
turned into per cents. In twenty-two pairs of English classes, the 
small groups surpassed the large ones by one point on the term 
marks and two points on the examination. The scores were 78 and 
77, and 79 and 77. Here Stevenson faced the problem of deciding 
how large a difference should be to warrant the additional expense 
of teaching pupils in small classes. Statistically he could prove this 
difference insignificant, but he wanted the administrators’ reaction 
to the problem. Putting the question before a meeting of the Cen- 
tral Ohio School Masters’ Club, he received answers varying from 
o to 50 points out of 100 with an average of 8.8. At a later confer- 
ence of mathematics teachers in Chicago, the average was 7. The 
outstanding impression gained from these replies is that no one has 


* Numbered references are to the bibliography at the end of the article. 
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taken the trouble to consider concretely how much superiority in 
average score points a small class ought to show to justify its ex- 
istence. Although many other factors may be equally important in 
the final evaluation of instruction in any size of class, this, at least, 
is one of the fundamental issues in question. 

About the same time Stevenson (10) produced corroborative 
data for five high-school subjects from schools in Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, Covington, Kentucky, and Grand Rapids, Michigan. In sec- 
ond-year English results were notably superior in the large classes. 

In 1921-22 C. O. Davis (3) studied the marks given by teach- 
ers throughout the territory of the North Central Association. 
Classes were grouped in three size levels: under twenty, from 
twenty to thirty, and over thirty. Results showed that size of class 
had little to do with achievement as measured by teachers’ marks. 
Small classes had a slight advantage in per cent of A’s and B’s as 
well as in per cent of F’s. Medium-sized classes in English had a 
decided advantage over both small and large groups, in which 
progress was approximately equal. 

A more intensive study of North Central Association records for 
paired groups in twenty cities over a period of nine weeks showed 
results favoring small classes in English. 

Davis’ study was continued by various experiments, one of them 
in third-year English (12). Three English classes of twenty, thir- 
ty-four and forty-four pupils in the high school of Grand Junction, 
Colorado, mated according to intelligence, pursued the usual course 
in eleventh-grade grammar, composition, and American literature. 
Results were measured by means of tests improvised by the instruc- 
tor and subjective grades on literature notebooks. In grammar, 
classes of each size exceeded the record of the other two on some 
of the tests given; on the whole, small or medium-sized groups were 
superior to the large classes. In American literature, unfortunately, 
the results were measured only by a one-word fact test and note- 
book grades given subjectively by the teacher. Average scores of 
78.3 and 81.9 separated the large classes from the small ones. In 
general information the medium-sized class came out first in two 
examinations, and the large class first in one. The small group was 
lowest in all three of the measures. 
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No effort was made by the experimenters to adapt the methods 
used to the size of the group. As in most of the investigations from 
which results are available, small-class methods were used in the 
large group. Difficulty was found in getting around the class on 
days when oral talks were to be given. Some fear was noted on the 
part of students asked to recite in larger groups. That these diffi- 
culties are not inherent in large-class situations as such is illus- 
trated by later experiments where methods are adapted to the 
size of the class. A second handicap felt by the experimenters was 
the presence in the small class of four repeaters out of a total of 
twenty and in the large one of a superabundance of boys with whom 
English was not a popular subject. Altogether, the experiment is 
an unsatisfactory one both from the standpoint of controls and 
from that of objectivity of measurement. 

In 1927 W. H. Wasson (13) further investigated achievement in 
large and small classes in the Austin High School in Chicago. Large 
groups were forty pupils in size; small ones, twenty-five. The same 
teachers taught both classes, using the same methods in each, and 
results were measured in terms of teachers’ marks and four objec- 
tive tests given throughout the semester. In English, results fa- 
vored the large groups. 

In 1925 the writer (8) began a two-year experiment with large 
and small classes in ninth-grade English in University High School 
in Minneapolis. The purpose was threefold: (1) to experiment 
with a variety of methods of handling larger groups; (2) to deter- 
mine under meticulously controlled conditions which phases of 
English instruction proceed best with small groups and which are 
handled more effectively in larger classes; and (3) to observe as ob- 
jectively as possible the effect of large and small classes upon pupil 
activity, interests, and relationships both with the teacher and 
among themselves. Two different classes were used each year of the 
experiment: a small class of twenty mated in mentality (the aver- 
age of five intelligence tests), age, and sex with twenty pupils in a 
larger group of fifty-one taught as a single unit. In addition, the 
forty pupils were paired in English abilities. Reading ability was 
tested by the Haggerty Reading Examination,’ the Thorndike-Mc- 
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Call Reading Test,’ and the Inglis Test of Vocabulary.* Skill in 
composition was measured by the Hudelson Typical Ability Scale,° 
each paper scored by five disinterested judges, and the average 
rating used for pairing. A pretest in the grammar of the course was 
given, the Pressey Tests in Capitalization and Punctuation,’ the 
Minnesota English Essentials Test,° the Wisconsin Test of Sen- 
tence Recognition,’ and the Ninth Grade Minimum Essential Spell- 
ing List for the state of Minnesota.* 

As the year’s work progressed, equivalent forms of these and 
other tests were given at the end of each quarter and often at the 
end of each unit of work. The usual course of study was followed, 
and the methods suited to the size of the group. Other outcomes 
than mere factual knowledge were tested in literature by the use 
of point contests and modified contract plans in which participa- 
tion beyond the minimum was voluntary. The relative activity of 
the two groups was therefore dependent upon the interest and en- 
thusiasm engendered in the classroom. Tests devised used all 
known methods of avoiding mere factual detail in responses. Fifty- 
four teachers in training, in groups of three, recorded daily for two 
years the class participation, the spirit of the two groups, all disci- 
plinary problems which arose, and attitude and evidence of strain 
on the part of the teacher. These diaries furnish most interesting 
evidence on points not taken into account by test scores. The 
teacher did all of the teaching herself, no child receiving any as- 
sistance from observers in the room. She likewise corrected all 
compositions save those used to measure progress four times dur- 
ing the year. These were graded by five disinterested scorers. 
Daily exercises and objective tests were marked by assistants, 
those counted in the measurement of progress being rescored by a 
paid research worker one year after the experiment was completed. 


* Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New York City. 

* Ginn and Company, Chicago. 

* The Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
* The University Printing Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


* National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago. 


* Bulletin No. 2, High School English Course, State Department of Education, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 
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The results were as follows: (1) Accomplishment in grammar, 
capitalization, punctuation, and composition was independent of 
class size. In these elements there was no significant difference in 
achievement between the pupils taught in a class of twenty and 
those taught in a class of fifty-one. (2) The small classes were par- 
ticularly well adapted to library methods and the letter writing 
unit. (3) The large classes were notably superior in spelling, and 
in all the aspects of reading and literature, especially in the variety 
of voluntary activities entered into and in the relative amount of 
work done. 

Every conceivable plan was used to draw both classes into active 
participation: group work, modified contract plans, dramatiza- 
tions, contests, and projects of all sorts. Testimony of the observers 
gives the palm to the larger groups for spirited recitations, propor- 
tion of pupils actively engaged, and qualities of citizenship re- 
vealed. Space will not permit discussion of all the methods used. 
Actual charts of numbers participating and amount and variety of 
work done accompany the descriptive account in the forthcoming 
report of the experiment (8). Suffice it to say that practically all 
of the obstacles commonly thought of as hindering well-rounded 
pupil development were discovered not to be inherent in the large 
class situation as such, but inherent rather in the type of methods 
used. 

If future experiments bear out the evidence of the one just de- 
scribed, it is likely that we shall not have an optimum size of class 
for English as a unit, but optimum sized groups for each separate 
phase of the subject. 

Certain questions arise at once concerning the studies summa- 
rized above. The writer would like to deal briefly with those asked 
of her most frequently: 

1. Have experiments in which large classes are successful been 
conducted by teachers with superior training and experience? In 
other words, may generalizations from them apply to the rank and 
file of teachers? 

Experiments have been performed by teachers with all types of 
background and experience, the majority of them by extensive 
groups of teachers chosen at random in large city systems. In all ex- 
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periments except the earliest both small and large classes were 
taught by the same teacher. Whatever advantages accrued from the 
superior training of any teacher belonged in equal measure to both 
groups. There is some evidence in the field of mathematics and else- 
where that teachers who have used originality in devising methods 
of instruction suited to the size of the group have been above the 
average in the amount of professional training they have had. The 
measurable results of instruction seem to be independent of the 
teacher’s background. 

2. Are teachers’ marks and grades on objective examinations sat- 
isfactory bases for evaluating the relative efficiency of large and 
small classes? 

They represent one very important basis without doubt. So 
long as we pass a boy whose teacher gives him a C and hold back an- 
other whose teacher grades him F, teachers’ marks have tremen- 
dous significance in our educational scheme. So long as we recom- 
mend an A student for an excellent position as a private secretary, 
and refuse to recommend a D student for the same position, we can- 
not ignore comparisons based upon teachers’ marks. They are 
faulty at best; but they represent the major bases for determination 
of success and failure in our present educational organization. 

It is often objected, also, that test results are exceedingly limited 
in their evaluation of the multiplicity of changes which take place 
in the child’s development through schoolroom activities. No one 
will gainsay that fact. On the other hand, unless such qualities as 
determination, perseverance, loyalty, and initiative militate against 
the successful acquiring of knowledge, they must be measured indi- 
rectly in the results of examinations. 

No teacher interested in the fullest development of the boys and 
girls in her care can be satisfied, however, with measuring outcomes 
in terms of examination grades alone. It is to be deplored that so 
many of the investigations in the past have been unable to go be- 
yond test results in their evaluation. Those which have seem to find 
other results paralleling those of the examination itself. 

3. Do large classes contribute as much as small classes to the 
more imponderable outcomes of instruction as revealed by initia- 
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tive, hearty co-operation in a group, finer appreciations, and class 
loyalties? 

Unfortunately we do not know how much small classes contribute 
to these outcomes. The problem of measuring the intangible results 
of instruction is as difficult in the small class as in the large one. 
Only a few experimenters have attempted to cope with this question. 
Their answer is unanimous: “Yes. With the proper methods, our 
large classes have contributed more than our small ones.”” Results 
of examinations seem to be irrespective of methods used. The less 
tangible outcomes, it appears, depend to a larger degree upon the 
way the class is organized, the opportunity for co-operative activity, 
and the motivation of pupil enterprises. Haertter and Trueblood’ 
in mathematics found student co-operation, with brighter pu- 
pils helping the weaker ones, abundantly productive of finer atti- 
tudes. Bates (1) reported less reliance on the teacher and more 
initiative in handling one’s own work in the larger classes. Finally, 
in the experiment of the writer, described above, the evidence was 
overwhelmingly for the larger groups in all matters of liveliness, 
spirit, resourcefulness, co-operation, and class loyalties. Obstacles 
to creative effort in the larger groups are apparently not inherent in 
their size. The big problem of the future would seem to be experi- 
mentation with methods of handling larger groups so that these in- 
direct results of instruction may be attained. 

4. From a disciplinary standpoint, is the large class a greater 
strain on the teacher? 

The answer to this question appears to be “Yes.” Haertter and 
Trueblood infer this when they ask a strong teacher for the large 
classes though they themselves affirm having no difficulties. Miss 
McGuire’s large group raised disciplinary problems only so long as 
she attempted to use ready-made methods better suited to her pred- 
ecessor in the experiment than to her own way of dealing with boys 
and girls. Bates (1) gives evidence that teachers of large classes 
were more strict in their initial demands for attention than were 


*L. D. Haertter, “An Experiment of the Efficiency of Instruction in Large and 
Small Classes in Plane School Administration and Supervision,” XIV (November, 
1928), 580-90. 

C. E. Trueblood (unpublished). Reported in Earl Hudelson, Class Size at the 
College Level. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1928. 
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those in the small class. In the writer’s experiment, fifty-four ob- 
servers, each of whom was in the class daily for three weeks, were 
unanimous in their opinion that the large class was more of a strain 
upon the teacher. The small group was quiet and rather passive. 
The large class worked at a high pitch of enthusiasm, and the teach- 
er had to be constantly on the alert. When the large class took up a 
project, they carried it far beyond the teacher’s expectation, and 
achieved with very little assistance from her. When things were 
well started, she felt more like a visitor than one responsible for 
what was happening. On the other hand, if the class came in excited 
by the pep fest of a previous hour, the same spirit carried them as 
far in the wrong direction unless the teacher asserted herself firmly. 
In this experiment, the former experiences far outnumbered the 
latter. There is evidence, however, in the diaries of the observers, 
that it was necessary for the teacher to note the behavior of pupils 
in the large class more often than in the small one. The latter went 
weeks at a time with no mention of discipline on the part of the 
teacher. That was not the case in the large class. 

5. How many large classes can a teacher handle successfully in 
one day? In other words, can one teach five large classes as success- 
fully as five small ones? 

The answer is that we have no evidence on this point. Experi- 
menters who have handled larger classes have not thereby increased 
their total pupil load. So far as one can tell from reading the reports 
of investigations, the teacher has taught one large class in place of 
two small ones. Evidence from questionnaires, however, indicates 
that many teachers would prefer to teach three large classes instead 
of five small ones daily. The pupil load would be increased some- 
what, but instructors would have two free hours in which to make 
better preparation for the three classes taught and to care for extra- 
class obligations which teachers commonly state are more burden- 
some than large class groups (3, 5). 

6. Finally, do large classes increase the teachers’ burden of paper 
correction? 

Professor Marinoni’® reports that it takes not quite twice as long 


*” Unpublished study of the Bureau of Educational Research, University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville. 
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to correct forty papers as it does to correct twenty. The writer 
found similarly that correcting fifty-one papers takes something 
less than two and a half times as long as correcting twenty. Where 
group activities are to be planned, the preparation of the assign- 
ment for fifty-one pupils consumes from one-fourth to one-third 
more time than it does for twenty pupils. Where the assignment is 
undifferentiated, the time is the same. These things would seem 
self-evident. It would be misleading indeed to quote Bates’s figures 
showing that teachers of large classes remain in school from 1.4 to 
6.8 minutes longer each day than teachers of smaller groups. Ex- 
tremes would tell much more in this case than averages. Whoever 
knows teachers of English realizes the futility of measuring their 
extra-class obligations by the hour at which they punch the time 
clock on leaving the building. It is significant, on the other hand, 
that Bates found teachers in larger classes reducing their paper cor- 
rections by the use of more objective devices and by having pupils 
correct their own papers in the classroom. The hour periods with 
supervised study should also facilitate this procedure. No teacher 
will be willing to replace the expressional aspects by mere objective 
examinations. In large classes even more than in small ones, ac- 
cording to the writer’s experience, the teacher needs the rich source 
of personal contact with the individual pupil which the reading of 
themes affords. On the other hand, it may be that by utilizing quick 
testing devices and pupil corrections for the lesser parts of her lan- 
guage program, she may save herself for more vital matters in com- 
position. It is notorious among those who have labored to produce 
convincing evidence of the English teacher’s load that the results 
have more frequently than not been cast aside by those in admin- 
istrative authority with the remark: ‘Well, what do you accomplish 
with all this correcting? You’d get along just as well with less.” 
Cruel as the words sound, the administrator may be right. At least, 
no one has produced evidence showing that he is not. It would seem 
to the writer that the biggest contribution which English teachers 
can make to the size-of-class controversy in the near future is to ex- 
periment with the effectiveness of results produced by different 
methods of handling corrections. 

One other possibility suggests itself. Administrators are now pay- 
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ing high salaries to experienced teachers for clerical work of a type 
which could be done equally well under guidance by a clerk at forty 
cents an hour. In the writer’s recent experiment, assistants were 
depended upon for the correction of all papers except compositions 
and letters. This was because the enormous amount of testing car- 
ried on in order to measure the daily progress of each group (prob- 
ably five times as much as an ordinary class would demand) would 
have interfered greatly with the experimenter’s duties as instructor 
in methods and supervisor of student teachers in the College of 
Education. The teacher loses nothing by turning over such papers 
to a clerical assistant who returns to her the individual scores of the 
pupils, the points of greatest difficulty, and the names of students 
needing special assistance in the next day’s work. Oftentimes a 
mimeographed list of the class was furnished to the corrector, who 
indicated special weaknesses opposite the individual pupil’s name. 
As an asset in the saving of the administrator’s funds as well as of 
the teacher’s strength, this is one of the problems with which future 
experimentation with large and small classes will have to take note. 
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THE MEANING OF APPRECIATION 
HOWARD FRANCIS SEELY 


Appreciation is one of those catch-all, carry-all words—espe- 
cially when it is coupled with such other terms as project, problem, 
motivation, and correlative activity, not to mention units, objectiv- 
ity, “plan,” and mastery—behind which we teachers have rather 
successfully concealed a vast deal of confusion, and over whose 
ramparts we have hurled deafening barrages of miracle-inviting 
verbalism. All of these terms we utter casually in various connec- 
tions and with fervid enthusiasm in others. ‘“Appreciation’’ per- 
haps has been more frequently and persistently on our lips during 
the past two decades than any of the other terms, most of which are 
somewhat cyclic in their educational appearances. With respect to 
appreciation what we have said and what we have done concerning 
materials that were supposed to generate it, or in whose presence it 
was expected to generate itself, have not hung together; or perhaps 
it would be better to remark, if the pun may be forgiven, that they 
have hung together. 
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It is the author’s purpose in this very brief article to face him- 
self with the rather thankless task of examining the word and of at- 
tempting some conclusions about it. Since we shall want some focus- 
ing element which may help us in orienting ourselves in our discus- 
sion, and since we are all English teachers, let us use poetry when 
we feel the need of employing illustrative material from our specific 
subject matter. 

From many conversations with my colleagues and from state- 
ments made by prospective teachers, I gather that we English teach- 
ers have leaned chiefly in two directions. To one large group of us 
appreciation almost entirely connotes feeling—emotional response. 
The attitude of this group has very naturally been mirrored by its 
methods with poetry in the classroom. By some rather mysterious 
means poetry was to be felt ; it was to make not only its first appeal 
to the senses, but it was pretty largely to remain sensory in its effect 
and ultimate appeal; it was, also, to be productive of a certain per- 
ceivable ecstasy. This attitude, we may observe in passing, has in 
large measure tended to effeminize poetry, to give it the aspect, espe- 
cially in the eyes of adolescent boys of “silly and sissy stuff.”” With 
this kind of “‘stuff” the average boy has frankly and sturdily refused 
to associate himself. The response he has made has been unwilling 
and shame-faced. 

The point of view of the second group has been equally well 
shadowed by its processes. Appreciation, according to this group, 
was to result from understanding alone—from intellectual response. 
Very probably this group started on a track a little nearer (as it 
seems to us) the right one than did the first. But the track had too 
many sidings. One of these side tracks was analysis. From detailed 
analysis of poetry was to come understanding and, presto, apprecia- 
tion. In such situations pupils “studied” poetry. Understanding 
was to come from observing architectural design: stanza forms, 
rhythm schemes, figures of speech, anatomic structure. Apprecia- 
tion was to be developed through a knowledge of mechanics. A va- 
riant of this group saw appreciation as the product of factual com- 
prehension. No detail was too small for mention or even emphasis: 
the exact time of day of an incidental occurrence had to be known; 
the precise age of the heroine was of importance; the number of 
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men in the party of pursuers must be reckoned; whether Lucy was 
a neighbor or a relative of Wordsworth must be decided; whether 
Milton went blind from the eye strain of writing poems or diplo- 
matic notes was deemed of significance in connection with the read- 
ing of his “Sonnet on His Blindness.” Appreciation, in short, was 
to follow comprehension of verse techniques and the “John, tell me 
howmany..... ” memorization of facts for their own sake. Ob- 
viously here we have a distortion of poetry quite as great as the first 
and quite as futile as a basis for appreciation. 

Let us first of all come to see that appreciation is a very individual 
and personal type of response. When we really appreciate an object, 
an act, an idea, an image, a person, or anything else, it is because 
that thing, whatever it may be, has increased in value for us. For 
us, note; not just in general. Appreciation is, then, individual, al- 
most egoistic. We appreciate those things which have real values— 
personal values—not market prices. Cost is not the basis for appre- 
ciation values; neither is fame nor reputation. We appreciate what 
has meaning for us. We appreciate those things with which we feel 
personal kinship in mood, in idea, in point of view, in experience. 
There is no necessary relation between appreciation and so-called 
abstract worth. We do not all appreciate the same “great” things. 
We know we do not and we may as well be honest about it—yes, 
even before our pupils; we probably have not fooled them much of 
the time anyway. First, then, let us hold fast to the thesis that real 
appreciation is not a standardized, measurable response, but a very 
individual one. “De gustibus non est disputandum” does not quite 
hit the mark, but it comes close to it. 

Second, it is essential that we observe that real appreciation is 
the response of the whole being, not of a particularized phase. The 
old faculty psychology takes no harder bump than it does in the 
matter of appreciation. One may respond emotionally and not be 
within hailing distance of appreciation. It is equally true that one 
may be highly stimulated intellectually and be merely “heady” not 
appreciative. Appreciation results no more surely from a species of 
blow on the skull than it does from a crack on the elbow. On the 
contrary, when we appreciate, our emotions and our intellects go 
hand-in-hand. Or better than that, emotion and intellect are indis- 
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solubly one. Feeling and understanding are simultaneously opera- 
tive, although, of course, what we may call the atomic distribution 
may vary from situation to situation. But the result is the same: 
feelingly we understand or understandingly we feel. In both cases 
we appreciate. 

Let us now look at appreciation from a somewhat different angle. 
We may do this very briefly. So far as poetry, or any of the other 
arts, is concerned, appreciation often results less from the piece 
itself than from the directions in which it leads us. In other words 
our appreciation of a poem frequently comes from the fact that it 
has directed us elsewhere rather than just held us. Moreover, the 
directions it may have sent us will likely be exceedingly varied with 
individuals. The values the poem has for us have not decreased be- 
cause they have been extrinsic as well as (or even instead of) in- 
trinsic. Not only our own experiences as readers show us this, but 
the autobiographical notes of many poets illustrate it. Perhaps we 
may re-state the matter thus: We appreciate certain poems (or 
other things) because they have “‘set us going” rather than held 
us to them. It behooves us to be aware of this frequent result, for it 
is perhaps the surest test of the deepest appreciation. It means that 
appreciation is much more than quiescent receptivity; it means that 
appreciation is a stimulus to activity, alert, vigorous, productive, at 
the same time that it is, so far as poetry is concerned, a quiet recog- 
nition of a personal kinship with the poet, his thoughts, his prob- 
lems, his people. 

From what has already been said it should be fairly apparent that 
appreciation is not a narrowly restricted life attitude or response. 
To put the matter sharply we may assert that the appreciative ele- 
ment in human life may find its stimulus in many, if not all, aspects 
of man’s existence. In other words, appreciation may play an im- 
portant réle in almost all of our life activities. It is not a type of re- 
sponse which demands a circumscribed field for its effectiveness. 
Appreciation is not something we hunt for; it is, rather, something 
we find. It is at once a feeling and a force. It is potential in every 
meaningful thing we do. It is as dynamic in our daily work as it is 
in the arts to which we have conventionally gone expecting it some- 
how to be aroused. It is not in any sense dilettantism, epidermis- 
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deep emotionalism, or sentimentality. Its sturdiness will have noth- 
ing to do with the weak, the bleary-eyed, the maudlin. 

A full life probably means a broad capacity to appreciate. Or the 
statement may be reversed: A broad capacity to appreciate tends 
toward a full life. The leader of such a life, moreover, does not say 
to himself, ‘““Go to! I have labored today. Lo! I shall appreciate 
in my leisure tonight.”” That would reveal the same hideous duality 
that is implicit in the life of the man who says, “Sufficient unto 
themselves the six days, for on Sunday I shall pray.” An hour’s 
appreciation is no more the reward for ten hours’ boredom than 
heaven is the futile prize for a life of mediocre stuffiness. Quite the 
contrary. The appreciative attitude or element is im and of man 
himself, and, therefore, in and of virtually all of his activities. It is 
not something from without added to him or them. That it is more 
intense under certain circumstances than others merely proves its 
presence in some degree at all times and its potentiality in all situa- 
tions. It is a vibrant element in the doings of our day as much as it 
is a response to the books we read, the music we hear, or the pic- 
ture we see. 

Many of our school activities have generated confusion on this 
point. We have publicly stated that certain school activities are for 
physical growth, others for intellectual growth, others for emotion- 
al growth, others for aesthetic growth, others for social growth, and 
still others for appreciation. We have acted as though some god out 
of the machine would appear at the propitious moment and tie into 
a neat bundle these growths which had been nurtured in isolation. 
Only seldom, unfortunately, has this deity put in his appearance. 
Probably he has despaired of achieving the human integration about 
which education has done a lot of talking but against which it has 
seemed perversely to struggle. Of their deus ex machina the Greeks 
asked nothing harder than that he snip off one sore thumb from the 
corpus dramatic. We are leaving it to him to make a good hand out 
of a half dozen sore thumbs. But he shakes his beard and climbs 
back into his chariot. 

As has been said, we English teachers have contributed as much as 
anyone else to an unintegrated view of education and to confusion as 
to the meaning of appreciation and its place in human life. In our 
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courses of study, for example, we have actually listed certain books 
to be used “for power,” others “for understanding,” others “for 
knowledge,” and others, finally “for appreciation.” Perhaps we 
have been led astray by Bacon’s oft-quoted apothegm: “‘Some books 
are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested.” In any event we have seemed not to recognize that 
power, knowledge, understanding, and appreciation cannot be de- 
veloped independently: that, indeed, unless the first three are pres- 
ent the fourth will be anaemic and undernourished. 

May we not conclude, then, by asserting that appreciation is the 
favorable response made by the integrated individual to certain as- 
pects of life with which he feels personal kinship; that it is an active, 
progressive, vigorous response; that in it are indissolubly fused un- 
derstanding and feeling; that it is promoted, not by specialized 
means and materials, but by fullness of experience and the develop- 
ment of perspective in living. 


BANKED FIRES 
HARRIET CAIE 


In her sparse way the brown November 
Brings tranquil beauty to the fields; 
Yellow of barley stubble yields 

To mauve of hedge, the smoldering ember 
Of fruited sumac dully glows, 

Lifted on naked purple stem, 

And long marsh grasses greenly hem 

The stream where still as sleep it flows. 


As an old man remembering, 

The brown oak holds his cris ping leaves, 
And frosted bittersweet retrieves 

The tale of summer’s flowering. 

The glowing year has banked its fires, 
And fragile, fleeting loveliness 

Touches the fields like a caress. 

Here is a land of stilled desires. 
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THE DEVILS OWN NATIONAL CONVENTION 
The skinny devil had signed them off as they came into the dark woods 
for the National Convention of Schoolroom Confusers. Now the delegates 
were pepping themselves up with their convention song, which made the 
leaves to the east quiver with bold questions and then those to the west 
quake with the answers. 


Has a teacher told them why? 
No! 

Has a teacher made it plain? 
No! 

Has a teacher said it simply? 
No! 

Could the teacher then explain? 
No! Never! 


Why? 

Because we are right there. 
Where? 

In every schoolroom in the land. 
Why? 


To mix her up and make her dumb. 


When? 


When she thinks she should explain. 


Why? 

Because we are the devils. 
Who? 

The devils of c-o-n-f-u-s-i-o-n! 


“Have you been there every time?”’ the tall devil called out almost as 
though he were continuing the song. 

The assembly rolled back the answer, “Yes.” 

“Have you clutched the teacher’s throat when she started to make 
grammar clear by simple explanation?” 

“Yes,” came the cruel chorus. 

“You have let her go on with the lesson, with the drills and exercises?” 
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“Yes—but !” 
“<But’—that’s right, boys. But you have been sure the children did not 
know what the lesson was about?” 
“Sure!” 
“They didn’t know what the drills were for, or why they were exercis- 
ing?” 
“No, they never knew.” 
“You are the proper devils! And you’ve guarded all the old confusions? 
and nourished them to keep them fat and floppy?” 
“Yes!” 
“And you’ve made a new confusion grow out of every old one?” 
“That’s business. We’ve got ’em where we want ’em.” 
The song broke out like hell let loose: 
We've got ‘em where we want ’em, 
And we're goin’ to keep ’em there! 


“Do you think you are nothing but angels that you can sit around and 
sing?” the tall devil called, grinning because he had the meeting all to- 
gether where he wanted it. He wrapped his tail around his left leg and 
said, ‘“‘We will now have the reports of the survey committees.” 

It is the custom among the devils that each one shall cover a territory. 
Now when the devils say cover a territory, they mean cover it, not to be 
here and there over it as humans are, but to be over every part of it all the 
time like a wet blanket. So each devil has a territory in which it is his 
business to haunt every teacher. Whenever she tries to make an explana- 
tion, he is to frighten her so that she cannot talk. The trick oftenest used 
is to make her think visitors are standing in the door. Then she loses her 
head for a minute and goes on with the exercises resolving to tell the chil- 
dren the next day what they are talking about. They mumble and stumble 
over the words of the book until the bell rings. Of course the devil’s work 
is easier because the books do not tell the children what they would be in- 
terested in knowing or they could find out what everything is about by 
themselves even while the devil was clutching the teacher’s throat. 

Besides having a territory, every devil is employed upon a survey of 
his own. One devil, for instance, is responsible for keeping up the confu- 
sion between /ie and /ay. The original plans were his, and it must be ad- 
mitted they have proved most successful. Of course all the devils do what 
they can to promote the confusion. The result is that the whole lie and 
lay campaign, the lying campaign, as it is called among them, has been a 
huge success—a whooping huge success. 
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The tall devil was calling for the Like for As or As if or As though sur- 
vey report. 

A crooked devil stood up under a chokecherry tree and began: “The 
campaign has already reached such a point that a new mistake has grown 
out of an old one. [Applause and calls of ““That’s business!”] The only 
thing the pupils know is that /ike is a mistake if it is in a sentence and that 
as, as if, or as though is the correction the teacher wants. Let any teacher 
stand before a class and say, ‘What is wrong with these sentences?’ Every 
time she reads one with the word /ike in it, the class will call out in chorus 
as. The thing may go so far that we shall abolish ike from the language, 
and, since it is a good word, we devils shouldn’t mind in the least. I have, 
your Dis-Honor [Here he bowed low before the tall devil, who returned 
the salute.], copied down in my report sentences from students’ themes 
which show how far our work has progressed. I shall read only eight: 

1. The man in hell wept as a cook peeling onions. 

2. My love has wrung my heart as a wet towel. 

3. Aman falling as jello from a dish to the floor is not graceful. 

4. Gratitude, as this, often forms good friends. 

5. In my earlier life, I, as most young people, had the desire to become a 


teacher. 
6. A freshman hits the books and learns to cram as an upperclassman. 


7. Every girl curtsied just as the preceding one. 

8. If anything as a flat tire had gone wrong, I would probably have been seri- 
ously injured, or possibly killed. 

“That, your Dis-Honor, shows what we have done. Perhaps I should 
have explained our method earlier. It came, like most of our methods, 
from the angels, and I got my suggestions in the usual way, that is, eaves- 
dropping at the back door of heaven. I heard an angel say, ‘We will keep 
the main idea simply and clearly before the pupils by first making an ex- 
planation with good illustrations. While they are reciting a lesson, they 
will know what they are learning.’ That laid my plans: if we can have 
the children reciting without knowing what they are doing, we waste time, 
multiply confusion and get in all our business.”’ [Calls of “Yes, yes” and 
“Business! ”’] 

“The angels do have such good ideas,” a nervous devil broke in. “Now 
Id like to ask a question. We've all of us been sneaking up there eaves- 
dropping since Cerberus was a pup. The angels say good things, but what 
do they do?” 

“Angels talk; devils work,”’ came from a dark recess. 

“Order!” called the tall devil. “We must carry on business as usual.” 


HELEN RAND 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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CREATION TO VITALIZE 


So much time and energy are expended in most schools by executives 
in their efforts to standardize everybody and everything from curricu- 
lums to class procedure that it is refreshing to be connected with a school 
system which will permit a great deal of freedom. 

I hope there will come a day when some daring public-school executive 
will challenge his teachers by dispensing with all curriculums and insist 
that each teacher find his group and teach them according to their varying 
needs and abilities. We have been attempting to do this in one English 
class. 

Our experiment in creative work in English antedated by some years 
the wave of “self-expression” that almost deluged us for a time. In this 
class we forget that there is such a handicap as a course of study. We 
select a group who have shown through their contributions to our high- 
school publications and special abilities in regular classes a desire to do 
creative work. So far as possible both pupils and teacher are permitted 
to throw off all restraint and just be natural. They are not required to 
read, for they seem to have retained the curiosity of childhood and read 
spontaneously with splendid discrimination. They are alert, eager, and 
therefore creative. Their curiosity leads them to study forms of literature, 
technique of writing, and style of favorite authors. 

We agree with Robert Frost that literature should be studied cross- 
legged. The physical equipment of the classroom will not admit of any 
such ideally informal posture, yet there is more or less of an intellectual 
release which teacher and pupil sense. The pupils, a little fearful at first 
lest such a course will not meet the college entrance requirements, and 
rather bewildered because of the lack of the accustomed definite assign- 
ment for homework, somewhat gradually begin to realize that they may 
thoroughly enjoy a recitation. The teacher accepts such an innovation 
as a challenge. Mr. White, who for some semesters has been experiment- 
ing, says: “To begin with, I enjoy the class thoroughly. It is the brightest 
spot in the day. The sense of freedom from the incubus of having so 
much ground to cover, of textbooks, of routine cannonized by fiat and 
hoary with usage, makes the class each semester an adventure.” 

The pupils likewise after a period of adjustment look upon it as an ad- 
venture. One of them says of the course after a month’s work, “I’m learn- 
ing each day that those words which have been formerly but tools to 
express thoughts are in reality things of beauty to be twisted and molded 
until they form smooth flowing music.” 

It’s good for the English department and for a school to experiment in 
creative work. The idea has permeated the entire English course. Even 
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the most conservative of us are less critical of form and are more alert to 
possibilities of developing latent abilities, and more eager to encourage 
freedom of expression, honesty, and sincerity in thinking. There seems to 
be less tendency to revere the traditional in subject matter and methods 
of conducting the recitation. 

But because of the fact that teachers—or, more properly, educators— 
easily become faddists and extremists I should like to hoist a danger sig- 
nal. Following in the wake of such experiments as that conducted by Mr. 
Mearns always comes the educational theorist who accepts every dis- 
covery as a panacea for all pedagogic ills. It is inferred by him that every 
child has the divine spark of genius and needs only the “artist teacher” 
to ignite it into active and consuming fire. This attitude leads to self- 
consciousness on the part of the teacher and sophistication on the part of 
the pupils and annuls the good that can come from such an experiment. 
The verse, for most of the product of these creative classes is verse, is in- 
teresting juvenile poetry, and should be so regarded. This publishing of 
volumes of it and trying to pass it off as art is preposterous. It is fine as 
an unusual expression of thought, but should be considered of no more 
lasting value than a painting by an immature high-school boy or girl. 
Our journalism classes have been publishing a newspaper for years, and 
it has won its share of laurels, but I am not ready to say that it is compa- 
rable to the New York Times, or that our columnist is a Heywood Broun 
or an Arthur Brisbane. Talented young boys and girls, yes, who we hope 
will eventually revolutionize journalism. To crown them as geniuses now 
will prevent their normal development. Our symphony orchestra is com- 
posed of superior musicians—in the making—some of whom some day 
doubtless will compose great music just as now they are composing good 
music for high-school boys and girls. 

We should help the pupils feel that they are not creating lasting art 
but are just giving vent to their honest-to-goodness feelings, saying what 
they want to say, and having a good time in the doing of it. It certainly, 
in the majority of cases, is not art, but it does represent growth. 

I agree with Mr. White that every English teacher should have the 
opportunity of experimenting with a creative class, if for no other reason 
than that it changes his point of view toward fundamentals, toward me- 
chanical details, and toward final values. 

C. C. HANNA 
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TESTING OUTSIDE READING 


The article by Dr. Odell in the December English Journal concerning 

Tests on Outside Reading is seemingly based upon the belief that all such 
tests are, or ought to be, teaching devices. I cannot speak for the purpose 
of other tests, but I do know that the Sterling Objective Tests for Outside 
a Reading have no such purpose. They are not a teaching device at all. 
a They are a checking device, a clerical short-cut, a time-saver for pupil and 
teacher; nothing else in the world. 
- As English teachers, we are not concerned with what profit a student 
y gets from a certain book as much as we are with the habit he is forming of 
4 ; reading for pleasure and profit both. The habit is the important thing. 
Whatever tends to strengthen the habit is valuable to our purpose—what 
blocks the habit is not valuable or is absolutely harmful. Long tests are 
dreaded by students. Short tests are actually enjoyed (or so the students 
say). 

Our book-report department at Sterling operates for the benefit of the 
whole school and is centralized, like the health department or the attend- 
ance-record department. The equipment consists of a file of reading-rec- 
ord cards (one for each pupil in the school, holding his whole high-school 
reading record), three chairs, and a long table upon which are arranged a 
heap of unused report blanks, a spindle, and three heavy 12 X 12 note- 
books that hold, pasted in alphabetical order, the seven hundred different 
book-tests now in use. This equipment is kept sometimes in the library, 
sometimes in the central English room. 

Any student in the school may pass to the test table at any free period, 
open the volume that contains the test upon the book he had just read, fill 
y | out the blanks on the report slip, sign it, put the report (face down) upon 
d the spindle and pass back to his desk or to his home-room with no super- 
vision other than an occasional glance from the attendant, to make sure 
that he is not using a crib or spending too long on the test. Five minutes 
should be the maximum time for a student to work upon a report. The 
slips accumulate through the day, two trustworthy students scoring them 
and recording credits after school is over. All that the English teachers 
have to do is to give grades at the end of each report-card period, on the 
basis of the amount and nature of reading done by their respective stu- 
dents. 

The whole process is as mechanical as the punching of a time clock. But 
most of the students are enthusiastic about it, and most of the teachers 
welcome it as they would welcome any other labor-saving device. 

Of course, no formal report ought to be necessary. The ideal way to di- 
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gest and assimilate a book is to share in a chummy conversation about it, 
arguing with friends, with no thought of a cold-blooded mark resulting. 
Or an oral report made in private to a teacher is infinitely superior as a 
teaching device to any sort of written report. In fact, it is the only sort 
that is fair to students of very low 1.Q. Reports made orally by one pupil 
to another in the presence of the teacher are often very satisfactory for 
these. But in the case of normal academic students, when time presses, me 
for the objective test! 

An objective test, and a short one! The article mentioned above con- 
demns the ten-exercise test because of its brevity, whereas that, from my 
point of view, is its chief merit. Its brevity and its fairness, the latter qual- 
ity being of course more questionable. Credit is given at Sterling for any 
book upon which seven or more of the ten questions are answered correct- 
ly. We do not grade the reports. A pupil passes or he does not. 

Since the appearance of the article mentioned, I have taken occasion 
through formal and informal questionnaires, to try to find out how fair the 
ten-exercise tests really are. In the academic department were reported 
fifty-nine cases of failure to pass the Sterling Tests on books that had been 
read honestly and with reasonable care, these reports coming from my 
seventy-five Junior students who have been using the tests through three 
years of reading for high-school credit and from my twenty-five Seniors 
who have been using them through four years. This is a proportion of less 
than 2 per cent, since these students have reported on thirty or more books 
apiece. How many semester examinations can claim as clear a record for 
giving credit where credit is due? 

As to the charge that the short book-test is too easy to pass or bluff 
through, exact figures are difficult to secure, naturally, since students have 
to be wary when it comes to testifying as to their own means of self- 
preservation. I do not trust the returns from my own questionnaire, which 
yielded record of only thirty books passed (by the objective tests) which 
had not been read. That appears too good to be true. I shall welcome 
data on the subject from other teachers who are using the tests, however. 

The tests themselves are of graded difficulty, those made out by 
Freshmen on Freshman books being naturally concerned with incidents or 
items that are more obvious than the items interesting to Seniors and 
therefore incorporated in the Senior book-tests. The students make 
their own tests, the department being a project of the entire school, meant 
primarily for their own convenience. Extra credit is given a student who 
makes a new test or finds an error in an old one. We are constantly chang- 
ing and amending the form, having in mind a strict ideal. 
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There are several phases of the work: (1) Making the first draft of 
the test, (2) trying out the test, (3) amending the tests, (4) securing the 
ideal test. 

I. MAKING THE FIRST DRAFT OF THE TEST 


When any student reads a new book which he enjoys, he makes out a 
series of fifteen statements, for each one of which there are four comple- 
tions, one being true, the others false in part or in whole. These fifteen 
sets of completions are submitted to five different students, who have not 
read the book in question, to see which answers give themselves away be- 
cause of some unconscious emphasis or because they contain items of 
general information. 

2. TRYING OUT THE TEST 


The ten sets of completion which prove to be least guessable are then 
typed as a tentative test and pasted in the proper alphabetical place in 
the big testbooks. Someone else may have read the book meanwhile and 
may wish to report on it, going to the test table for the simple procedure 
described above. At the end of the school day, the Senior girls who check 
the report slips also check the cards that correspond to the book-tests, re- 
cording the questions in each test that have been missed and the questions 
passed. If these cards show that every pupil taking a certain test misses 
question 9, for instance, the girls look up the book to verify the key. 


3. AMENDING THE TESTS 


Sometimes they find errors in the typing. More often, a question is 
missed because it is ambiguous or because it is a mere catch question; in 
which case the girls make it over and put the revised test in the test- 
books instead of the faulty original. That explains why the Sterling tests 
are in typed or mimeographed form, not printed. Many of them are not 
perfect yet. 

4. SECURING THE IDEAL TEST 


The perfect test must contain no questions which are wholly memory 
questions, such as names, which are easily mixed up, and have no sig- 
nificance in themselves. Every series must test understanding of the se- 
quence of events in the story, not merely memory of events. 

A perfect test is one which cannot be passed by a student who has seen 
the movie but has not read the book. 

It cannot be passed by a student who has read a synopsis of the story 
in the Book of Knowledge. 

It cannot be passed because of general information. 
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It cannot be passed by a student whose chum has recently read the 
book and has told him about it. 

It cannot be passed by anyone who has not read the book from begin- 
ning to end. 

When the ninth-grade test is brought to such form that our superior 
ninth-grade students miss one answer or none, our average students miss 
one or two and the poor students two or three, we feel that it is right, or 
rather that it is a logical part of a school system which gives a semester 
credit for a mark of 70 or above and requires that a student repeat a 
course in which he falls below 70. 

The December Journal article criticizes the short test for yet another 
feature, its price. Remembering that a Sterling or Moe test can be used 
a score of times without decreasing in value, as have some of ours through 
four years’ operation of the book-files, this criticism does not appear to 
bear weight. School boards often pay a higher price for a single achieve- 
ment test that serves only one student and is then destroyed or filed away. 
Short book-tests properly made, properly tested, and properly edited 
should be worth their weight in gold. 

EpitH C. JONES 
STERLING, COLORADO 


CHEER-LEADER 
ROSE ALDEN 


Long and lean, stoop-shouldered, young, 

A clouded eye of black that shows its flash 
When some hot spark of life, chance flung 

Into the hidden powders of the soul, makes rash 
His sullen half-reserve: such a one 

His fellows of the gridiron know but half. 

They call on him to cheer the five-yard run, 

To make the stadium ring with stadium chaff. 
They mock his blunders, shout for comic dance ; 
He is their harlequin when scores run low. 

His smothered sneer meets lie with lie perchance, 
And if he cares for truth they do not know. 

What he shall be out of this now must rise, 

A maker—or the mob’s cheap sacrifice. 
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EDITORIAL 


Poetry has steadfastly carried at the masthead Whitman’s chal- 

lenging call, ‘““To have great poets there must be great audiences, 

too.” And creative audiences have come to mold the 

Building raw stuff of Sandburg, Lindsay, Masters, Elinor 

—” Wylie, Aiken, Binet, Ezra Pound, and Edna St. Vin- 

cent Millay to the diverse patterns of the new poetry. 

In turn our contemporary authors have refashioned the modern 

mind. Audience and artist emerge in rapid alternation as shaping 
hammer and glowing iron. 

For us who have elected to become teacher-leaders in creative 
writing there is both philosophy and method in this, for upon our 
ability to foster and make selective use of audiences depends much 
of the success for which we work and hope. 

Creative audiences must play a major part in forging the audi- 
ence idea, and in building a student world favorable to creative pro- 
duction. The possibilities are only beginning to be examined. Most 
important is the faculty leader, chosen when possible by the stu- 
dents. Quietly, unobtrusively, he must play an alert audience rdéle 
—in the hall, in private conference, in the street, in casual meetings, 
in classroom, and club. There must be no favoritism; but between 
him and his writers there flourishes a special bond of understanding. 
Teacher and students alike are about the serious business of crea- 
tion and in their meetings the waters stir and are troubled. New 
ideas are mentioned casually, plans for developing stories discussed, 
revisions tentatively suggested, encouragement poured out at stra- 
tegic places in convincing fashion; scrawled sketches are met with 
eager interest and acutely examined for the vivid turn, the fresh 
phrase, the exact word, the vibrating rhythm of an original thought. 

The writing club will commonly be the chief audience-group for 
its own membership. In its meetings there must be no wastage of 
creative effort through stereotyped rules, reading of minutes, and 
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pettifogging “business.” Rather, planned informality aimed to 
stimulate production. Invitations to non-members to present their 
work in person, by proxy, or to the secretary for reading before the 
club will discover talent certain to enrich the written production of 
the group and stimulate authorship throughout the school. 

Special groups, particularly literary clubs, will be eager guests at 
programs of original work presented by the writers’ club. Often the 
guests will entertain in turn, and through such natural socialization 
audience situations can be constructed in which writers and audi- 
ences may be conditioned to meet each other’s needs. 

The faculty as audience can be important, but it may easily be- 
come too much so. Quietly and tactfully the student writers must 
be led to accept faculty judgment in art as valuable but no more 
significant than their own. The faculty leader wiil not find it easy to 
break down traditional authoritarism unless he begins with him- 
self. If he has the confidence of his group, they will accept his word 
that each generation must recreate the world anew—that the con- 
sidered independent judgment of their contemporaries is, in art, as 
in all of life, the court of last appeal. 

Publication is the normal goal of most writers, and the glamour of 
innumerable world audiences fascinates even experienced minds. 
Yet publication as an end is the greatest danger to growing talent. 
The printed word is too powerful. High school and college students 
cannot see the hackneyed, impoverished minds responsible for so 
much editorial decision, and often remold their own sound stand- 
ards on the basis of a chance acceptance or the favor of infallible 
editorial bad taste. 

But under direction, critical observation, and studied purposeful 
use school publications, local newspapers, and journals can provide 
selected audiences of readers well calculated to determine perma- 
nent life bents. 

The creative audience in the past has come about by chance or 
through that rarity—the artist-teacher. Scientific analysis and ex- 
perimentation are certain to direct the future. Accomplishment in 
the present depends upon our recognition of the need of daily crea- 
tive living and our determination to realize it for our student writers 
and ourselves through the planned audience. 

H.D.R. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


TO CLEVELAND FOR THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


National Council conventions have a different flavor from traditional 
teachers’ gatherings. There is more unity of interest, more careful prepa- 
ration, less authority of persons and more authority of ideas. Freshness 
and vigor and challenge meet the participator on all sides.* 

The Cleveland meeting promises to reach new standards. The program 
printed in the September Journal shows more sections and more addresses 
scheduled than ever before. Each speaker is to be rigidly limited to twenty 
minutes, so that those in attendance are promised the well-selected 
thought of each carefully chosen leader on the program. 

Railroad rates seem a certainty for this meeting, as they were last year. 
All passenger associations have reduced the requirements for the one and 
one-half fare rate to one hundred and fifty. The out-of-town attendance 
in Kansas City was about three hundred. To be sure that you are eligible 
for the reduction in fare, follow the instructions given below exactly. 

1. Tickets at the normal one-way tariff fare for the going journey may be 
bought November 24-29 (but not on any other date). 

2. Be sure, when purchasing your going ticket, to ask the ticket agent fora 
“certificate.” Do not make the mistake of asking for a “receipt.” If, however, 
it is impossible to get a certificate from the local ticket agent, a receipt will be 
satisfactory and should be secured when ticket is purchased. See that your 
ticket reads “Cleveland, Ohio.” See that your certificate is stamped with the 
same date as your ticket. Sign your name to the certificate or receipt in ink. 
Show this to the ticket agent. 

3. Call at the railroad station for ticket and certificate at least 30 minutes be- 
fore departure of train. 

4. Certificates are not kept at all stations. Ask your home station agent 
whether you can procure certificates and through tickets to Cleveland, Ohio. If 
not, buy a local ticket to the nearest point where a certificate and through ticket 
to the place of meeting can be bought. 

5. Immediately upon your arrival at the meeting, present your certificate to 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Secretary of the National Council, the indorsing officer, as 


* Readers are referred to Helen Rand’s “The Devils Own National Convention” in 
the current Round Table (Regular Edition) for a bit of Council Meeting spice—and 
no whit of our principle. 
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the reduced fare for the return journey will not apply unless you are properly 
identified as provided for by the certificate. 

The convention headquarters will be at the Hotel Statler, where the rates are 
from $3.00, single (or $4.50, double), with bath, to $9.00, single, and $12.00, 
double. Reservations should be made at once. 


COLLEGE ESSAY CONTESTS 


The Brooks-Bright Foundation with headquarters at 342 Madison Av- 
enue, New York, is endeavoring to set the youth of the world thinking 
about the causes of world-misunderstanding and war. The Foundation, 
organized in New York in 1923, now has active committees in a dozen 
different countries. It works largely through annual essay contests center- 
ing around practical world-problems. lor the first contest not more than 
a dozen essays were submitted, but, in 1929, 87,000 essays reached the 
Foundation’s headquarters. The two most successful competitors of last 
year received scholarships for foreign study valued at $2,500 each. This 
year the American winners will have a choice of selected universities in 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. The Foundation is also 
working along other lines. For three successive years it has brought about 
an exchange of visits among the youth of several countries, and it is laying 
plans to extend this work. 

The founder was Mrs. Florence Brooks-Aten, who served as a Red 
Cross nurse during the war and came back determined to do something 
in the interest of a more rational world. Many prominent names, both 
English and American, appear on the list of directors. Information may 
be obtained from the New York office, located at 342 Madison Avenue. 


BOOK TREASURE CHESTS 


The Committee on World Friendship among Children is this year spon- 


soring its third project—the sending of friendship treasure chests to the 
children of the Philippines. The chests are large enough to hold a book or 
two, they are made of a material impervious to white ants, and are beau- 
tifully lithographed in colors. A bibliography of three hundred books suit- 
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able for boys and girls from six to fifteen comes with each chest. From 
this list will be chosen a giftbook to go with the chest, along with whatever 
other little gifts and messages the children wish to include. The Depart- 
ment of Education in the Philippines will receive the friendship chests 
and distribute them among the school children of the Philippines. The 
project closes December 30, 1930—a national holiday in the islands. Any- 
one wishing to know more about the details should address the Committee 
on World Friendship among Children, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE PERIODICALS 


A Test of the Practicability of the Hudelson Typical Composition Abil- 
ity Scale. By Charles W. Knudsen. Peabody Journal of Education, Sep- 
tember, 1930. (1) By use of the Hudelson Typical Composition Ability 
Scale eighteen graduate students trained to use the scale were unable 
to show that a significant difference in composition ability existed be- 
tween a ninth-grade group and an eleventh-grade group in the Peabody 
Demonstration School. (2) The judges assigned higher scores to hand- 
written compositions than to typewritten copies of the same compositions. 
According to the judges whose scores were studied, there is a greater dif- 
ference in composition merit between the handwritten compositions of a 
ninth-grade group and the typewritten copies thereof than there is be- 
tween the handwritten compositions of a ninth-grade group and an elev- 
enth-grade group. (3) Trained judges differ greatly in the average scores 
assigned to the same set of compositions. The difference in average scores 
assigned to the same set of compositions is as large as the difference be- 
tween the norm for a sixth grade and that of a tenth grade. (4) Trained 
judges assign very different scores to the same composition. The same 
theme may be regarded by one trained judge as typical of a fourth grade, 
and by another, presumably as well trained, as typical of a tenth grade. 
(5) Performance of judges during the practice period is not a significant 
index of competency in subsequent use of the scale. (6) Practice in use of 
the scale, as prescribed in the handbook which accompanies the scale, is 
not sufficient to overcome the tendency of some judges to score consistent- 
ly high or low. 

American Speech Records at Columbia University. By Harry Morgan 
Ayres and W. Cabell Greet. American Speech, June, 1930. Here is a care- 
ful description of progress in the technique of recording phonographically 
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the sounds of the human voice, with a brief analysis of some of the rec- 
ords which bear upon the problem of describing the varieties of human 
speech. Some four hundred records of typical speech have been made and 
are available in the libraries at Columbia University. Most of these were 
made with the Speak-O-Phone, a devise for recording directly upon an 
aluminum disc at very modest price. ‘Through the assistance of Professor 
Quimby, of the physics department of Columbia, a timing device and spe- 
cial hook-up have been devised for recording speech from the radio, and 
duplicating records. Many of the records are readings, such as “Grip the 
Rat,” supplemented with samples of colloquial style. Accurate descrip- 
tions are given in the article for linguists interested in the records avail- 
able, and a list of speech records in the phonetics laboratory of Columbia 
University is furnished in an appendix. 

Emerson Re-read. By James Truslow Adams. Atlantic Monthly, Oc- 
tober, 1930. Emerson, usually considered one of our three greatest Amer- 
ican authors, is more vitally interesting to the boy of sixteen than to the 
man of fifty. Why? Does he deserve his pre-eminence ? 

Emerson was essentially American. This national limitation is reflect- 
ed in his “rocket-like” sayings about art and culture: all art should be 
extempore; culture is a headache. This doctrine springs from his belief 
that “knowledge comes from intuition rather than thought,” which 
strengthens Americans in their characteristic refusal to ponder and ana- 
lyze. 

Perhaps Emerson’s best is shown in the first and second series of “Es- 
says.” In these he teaches us to “scorn appearances,” a theory which, al- 
though praiseworthy, is especially difficult to practice in standardized 
America. His emphasis upon self-reliance has been a wholesome tonic for 
young men just entering the hurly-burly of affairs and for individuals or a 
people setting out to conquer a new environment. 

Two flaws in Emerson’s philosophy account for the meager effect his 
teachings have had upon the great number of men who came under his in- 
fluence in their youth, First, he makes life too easy through his belief in 
spontaneity and intuition. Second, he fails to realize, or ignores, wars, 
famines, and the disappointments attendant upon living. The thoughtful 
man in middle age can hardly feel with Emerson that “the world seems 
made for us.” 

Should the outstanding figure of American letters be one whose influ- 
ence grows less as one matures, as does Emerson’s? If so, America has 
not reached mental maturity in the century since Emerson wrote. 
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OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Ezra Pound (Ph.B. Hamilton College; M.A.) is a leading critic, poet, 
composer, and editor. Significant biography is contained in his article, to 
which should be added the names of a few of his published volumes: 
Poems—Personae, Exultations, Provenca, Canzoni, Ripostes, Cathay, 
Lustra and Other Poems. 

Luella C. Pressey (A.B. Vassar College; M.A., Ph.D. Indiana Univer- 
| sity) is assistant professor in psychology at Ohio State University, in 
7 charge of remedial work with probation students and research programs 
developing tests for college Freshmen. She is the author of many articles 
and four books, the majority in joint authorship with S. L. Pressey. 

Walter Barnes is associate professor of English at New York Univer- 
sity. Among his many activities are: summer sessions lectures at the 
University of Pittsburgh, the University of Pennsylvania, and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; an active part in the work of the National Council of 
Teachers of English; editorship of the West Virginia Schools Journal and 
the West Virginia Review. His well-known Study in Grammar, Bulletin 
Number 1, Volume III, of the Fairmont State Normal School is sum- 
; marized in Charter’s Curriculum Construction. Among his publications 
are New Democracy in the Teaching of English, The Children’s Poets, 
and a recent school edition of Paine’s Boy’s Life of Mark Twain. 

Ada M. Bing (A.B. Indiana University; A.M. University of Minne- 
sota) was for three years in the teacher-training department of the Uni- 
versity High School of the University of Minnesota, a member of the 
junior high school teacher-training department of Miami University, and 
has been for some time head of the department of English in Manual 


| Training High School, Indianapolis. She was associated with Dr. Koos in 
his survey of English texts, and assisted Dean Haggerty in his New York 
survey. 
Dora V. Smith (Ph.D. University of Minnesota) is assistant professor 
, in education and head of junior high school English methods courses at 
the University of Minnesota, where she gives three-fourths of her time to 
English teachers in service. Recently she initiated a course in “Adolescent 
’ Literature” for high-school teachers of English. She formerly taught at 
Lincoln School of Teachers College. Among her publications are Teaching 
' English in the Junior High School (with E. H. Webster) and Reading and 
Literature, Book III (with Dean M. E. Haggerty), a text for the junior 
high school. Her Doctor’s thesis was a study of the relative effectiveness 


of large and small classes in ninth-grade English. 
Howard Francis Seeley (A.B. University of Michigan; M.S., M.A. 
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Columbia University) has been head of the secondary department of 
English at Goshen, Indiana, and at the Scarborough School, New York, 
director of English at the John Burroughs School, St. Louis, visiting pro- 
fessor in English at the Michigan State Normal College, Mt. Pleasant, and 
visiting professor in education at Teachers College, Columbia. He is now 
professor of Education at Ohio State University. His volume, Enjoying 
Poetry in School, will be published early in the winter. 

Rose Alden (M.A. Cornell, plus a year of graduate study at Oxford) 
has taught in the New England Academy of St. Johnsbury, Vermont; at 
Hampton Institute, Virginia; and for many years past in the Newark 
high schools. She is faculty adviser for the South Side high-school maga- 
zine, The Optimist. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


G. F. Reynolds taught English in a preparatory school for seven years 
and following that, literature in state universities. He is now head of the 
department of English literature in the University of Colorado. He is the 
author of the recent college volume, English Litera. 

Ina Bell Auld (B.A. Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa; M.A. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa) has been head of the English department at Intermoun- 
tain Union College, Helena, Montana, for the past six years and is now 
working toward her doctorate at the University of Chicago. 

Earl L. Vance (A.B. Baylor University; M.A. University of Pennsyl- 
vania) has served in various capacities from reporter to district circula- 
tion manager on such papers as the Four States’ Press of Texarkana, the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, and the Waco News-Tribune. He studied at 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism of Columbia University, and was as- 
sistant professor of English at Georgetown College, Kentucky, previous to 
taking up his present work as assistant professor of English and journal- 
ism at Florida State Teachers College for Women. 

Guy Linton Diffenbaugh (M.A. Harvard; Ph.D. University of Illi- 
nois) has taught at state universities in Maine, Minnesota, and Illinois, 
and is now professor of English at Florida State College for Women. He 
has written articles for the Sewanee Review, the Educational Review, and 
the Philological Quarterly. 

Harriet Caie is known in poetry circles for work she has published in 
Poetry, The Lyric West, The Forge, The Harp, and the English Journal. 

Francis Henry Drake is a nineteen-year-old undergraduate at the Uni- 
versity of California “looking lustfully at a Ph.D.” He has published 
poems in Bozart, Carillon, Palms, Westward, Occident, Pegasus, Los An- 
geles Saturday Night, and other journals. 
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WHY JANET SHOULD READ SHAKESPEARE? 


“Why should Janet read Shakespeare?” The query was Harley Gran- 
ville-Barker’s as he wrote to Norman Hapgood, who had just announced 
the title of his forthcoming book, Why Janet Should Read Shakespeare. 
Mr. Hapgood answers the question adequately, speaking with the stimu- 
lating enthusiasm of one who has himself read Shakespeare from his early 
years when he sprawled with his brothers on the floor while their mother 
read aloud from Macbeth, or Lear, or any one of a dozen plays. He speaks 
also as a dramatic critic who has known intimately the greatest of recent 
Shakespearean actors. 

To those teachers of high-school English who still need moral support 
as they break away from what a junior-college student has called “the 
vicious vivisection of Shakespeare in the high school English classroom” 
with its emphasis upon the mechanics of plot construction, external and 
internal evidence of the date of composition, exhaustive study of source 
material, outlining of scenes, and listing of figures of speech, the book is 
indeed a delight. 

But what does Janet herself think of the book? I gave it to Amelia, 
Violet, and George, all of whom were members of my English XI class. 
Amelia was particularly interested in his discussion of the women of the 
plays and expects in her future reading to compare them to see if it is true 
that no two women characters can be confused. She fostered a classroom 
discussion as to what characters would make the ideal wife and the perfect 
husband, seeming well satisfied when the honors went to Miranda and 
Horatio. She found it hard to understand Mr. Hapgood’s fondness for 
Falstaff, whom she had met in The Merry Wives, and to satisfy her curios- 
ity is now reading Henry IV. “Since reading this book the characters 
have seemed more than players, for as he says, “They are my friends.’ ” 

Violet in most methodical fashion listed twelve good reasons “Why I 
Should Read Shakespeare,” borrowed my desk copy of his complete works, 
and two days later stayed after class to discuss Cordelia’s death and 
Lear’s tragic flaw. 


*Why Janet Should Read Shakespeare. By Norman Hapgood. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1929. Pp. 257. $2.50. 
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George, who has long been a reader of Shakespeare, did not like the 
title. However, he betrayed some personal interest in Janet and rather 
resented her exclusion from the book. “Janet, for all we know, is still 
sitting in the little park near Mr. Hapgood’s home.” He liked particularly 
the chapters discussing the players and the influence of Shakespeare on 
our language and literature. He liked Mr. Hapgood. “I think Mr. Hap- 
good is a little modest, subordinating his own sentiments and opinions to 
those of other writers from whom he frequently quotes. I should like to 
become better acquainted with Mr. Hapgood.” 

OLIVE EDEN MARTIN 
Townsuip ScHoor 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH? 


The modern English teacher’s prayer is a petition for textbooks written 
by authors who not only possess accurate information concerning recent 
trends and investigations in English teaching, but also know classroom 
pupils and situations as they are. Misses Center and Holmes have an- 
swered this prayer most effectively in Elements of English. 

One of the most striking features of the three books of this series is their 
completeness. Books One and Two, for grades seven and eight, treat Eng- 
lish as used in speaking, listening, reading, and writing. In the light of re- 
cent studies of the frequency of the demands for oral English, the chapters 
devoted to conversation are both timely and practical. In addition to the 
usual material included in English texts, the authors have made many 
valuable suggestions for improvement of speech, correction of faulty read- 
ing habits, methods of memorizing, vocabulary building, and the use of 
the dictionary. The teacher who wishes to teach pupils to measure their 
own progress by means of a graph, to conduct meetings properly, to use 
the library, or to learn the use of correct English by playing games can 
find assistance in the Appendix of each book. 

The third book, Elements of English Composition, for ninth grade, con- 
tinue the work of the other two books, but is a complete, independent text. 
The most novel feature of th’> book is the chapter, “Writing about Busi- 
ness,” including such items as writing checks, telegrams, filing, alphabetiz- 
ing, and business letter writing. 


* Elements of English, Book One and Book Two, Elements of English Composition. 
By Stella S. Center and Ethel E. Holmes. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1929. 
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The authors are conscious of the fact that presentation of content is but 
one step in the teaching procedure and that there is no transfer of knowl- 
edge without specific training for such transfer. They consider every phase 
of English in relation to its future use in other classes, in the home, or on 
the playground. The assignments give abundant practice in class for the 
English which pupils will need in other activities. 

The organization of the subject matter is excellent. The transition from 
chapter to chapter is so natural that there is no break in the continuity of 
the thought. The vocabulary in the books is within the comprehension of 
the pupils who will read them. The assignments are arranged in units, so 
that pupils of slow, average, or superior mentality may work individually, 
according to their ability. Interests and emotional reactions are consid- 
ered in a manner that reveals a very fine understanding of psychological 
development in children between the ages of twelve and fifteen. 

There are many other details which make the books both attractive and 
useful. One of them is a well-written introduction answering the pupil’s 
inevitable question, ““Why do we have to study English?” 

Another delightful addition is the frequent use of pictures. Among 
these I might mention “The Climax of a Reckless Ride,” a reproduction 
of a wrecked automobile “embracing” a telegraph pole. How could a 
teacher more vividly impress the meaning of a climax of a story! Another 
with similar teaching force is a picture in the introduction of the ninth 
grade book, “The Wooden Horse That Caused the Downfall of Troy” 
with this sentence from the text beneath, “Cities and monuments crumble 
with age, but words woven into sentences defy time.” 

English teachers will appreciate the plentiful supply of easy drill mate- 
rial; the compositions written by children, with an occasional poor theme 
for contrast; copies of friendly letters, written in longhand; and the re- 
production of typewritten business letters. 

On the whole, these three books show the most careful thought and 
workmanship. Their content and organization are adequate proof of the 
authors’ statement that “the books are the outgrowth of years of experi- 
ence in the classroom and experimenting with pupils of widely varying 
abilities.” The authors have not forgotten that a large percentage of our 
junior high school pupils are not college material and may be decidedly 
subnormal in intelligence. The English teacher will find the books helpful 
in whatever type of school she may be teaching. 

HELEN D. RUHLEN 


Joun Apams HicH ScHOOL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 


Her Privates We. By Private 19022. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1930. 

Pp. 334. $2.50. 

The daily life of the English private soldier for a lengthy period is recounted in 
sometimes burdensome detail. Three qualities make this an unforgettable picture. 
The simplicity of the telling, the vividness with which the bonds of brotherhood and 
the throes of hatred are presented, and the clearness with which effects upon men of 
horror and misery borne together are shown. 


Mogreb-el-Acksa. R. B. Cunninghame Graham. New York: Viking Press, 

1930. Pp. 358. $3.50. 

The account of an Englishman’s attempt to reach Tarudant, forbidden holy city of 
Morocco, garnished with the comments of a world-rover who is also a keen observer— 
and with flashes of wit, chiefly in savage socialist attacks upon English government 
and commerce. Published in England in 1898, but new here. 

A Party of Baccarat. By Donn Byrne. New York: Century Co., 1930. Pp. 

212. $1.25. 

The only recognizable trace of Byrne’s authorship in this bright but superficial 
study of unattached American women on the Riviera is the vividness of narrative. 
The lyric and mystic notes of his most characteristic writing are missing—and the end- 
ing is unsatisfyingly improbable. 

Song and Laughter. By Arthur Guiterman. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1929. Pp. 202. $2.50. 

Some really funny verse—e.g., “Pershing at the Front’”—a few shrewd satires, 
much drumming rhythm, and not a little scolding of those who do not enjoy humorous 
poetry. 


The Return of the Hero. By Darrell Figgis. New York: Albert & Charles Boni, 

1930. Pp. 221. 

Oisin (Ossian) returns after two hundred years in fairyland to converse with Saint 
Patrick, and retells some of old legends making up the pre-Christian Fionn Saga. The 
present volume is an adaptation of Gaelic version dating back to the twelfth or even 
the eighth century, but still current orally among the speakers of Gaelic. The author 
is a revolutionary leader, chairman. 


The Silence of Colonel Bramble. By Andre Maurois. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. Pp. 200. 

This kindly view of British officers and a poetic, puzzled French interpreter has a 
charming simplicity. At officers’ mess the discussion and arguments show the human, 
emotional side of the British soldier, his high ideals and sportsmanship. Clever and 
ironical stories and comments abound—e.g., “ ‘The life of a soldier,’ replied the Colo- 
nel ‘is one of great hardship, riot infrequently mingled with moments of real danger.’ ” 
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The American Songbag. By Carl Sandburg. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

Co., 1930. Pp. 495. $3.50. 

The best collection of American folksongs—the music that passes from mouth to 
mouth among the illiterate, in cities as well as in the Southern mountains and on the 
Western plains. Sandburg “took down” words and melodies, and professional musi- 
cians have supplied harmonizations. The editor’s explanations of occasions and strange 
locutions are naive, illuminating, clever—by turns. The plates of the original $7.50 
edition are used again in this moderate priced edition. 


Adventurous America. By Edwin Mims. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1930. Pp. 304. $2.50. 

This “study of contemporary life and thought” is an optimist’s answer to Krutch’s 
The Modern Temper and other pessimistic analyses both of the universe and of mod- 
ern mechanized civilization. In it a cultivated scholar, widely read in earlier and in 
contemporary literature, traveled, acquainted with “the man in the street,” looks the 
blackest facts in the face and finds there still is hope of bringing the world nearer to 
our ideals. He even has the temerity to cite scores of pages of evidence that it is being 
done. 


Seed of Abraham. By Morris S. Lazaron. New York: Century Co., 1930. Pp. 

327. $2.50. 

Who are the ten greatest Jews of the ages? Rabbi Lazaron’s choices include Moses, 
David, Jeremiah, Mary, Jesus, Spinoza, Karl Marx, Heine, Disraeli, and Herzl. Chris- 
tians, pagans, and rational thinkers alike will enjoy this scholarly study of the chief 
contributions which Jews have made to the growth of religious beliefs, philosophy, 
economics, and scientific research. 


The Santa Fe Trail. By Robert Luther Duffus. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1930. Pp. 283. $5.00. 

The energy of a nation flows through its lines of communication. For the youth of 
our nation the Santa Fe Trail is a magic word—conquerors, explorers, fur hunters, 
gold miners, all the vast processional of picturesque adventurers made their way down 
the Santa Fe Trail to found the power and glory and wealth that has given us a great 
nation. It is a colorful, moving story of the army of westward migration. 


A Ford Crosses Soviet Russia. By George S. Counts. New York: Stratford 

Co., 1930. Pp. 223. $2.50. 

A chatty account of a six-thousand mile automobile trip through the Soviet hin- 
terlands. The adventurous American professor was allowed to go where he pleased 
with companions of his own choice and a thousand miles entirely alone. In colloquial 
quality of style and in unaffected frankness of comment the narrative might almost be 
a stenographic transcript of his talk to a coterie of friends after returning to New 
York. 


The Outlaw Years. By Robert M. Coates. New York: Macaulay, 1930. Pp. 
307. 
“The History of the Land Pirates of the Natchez Trace,” 1707-1835. Biographies 
of the most noted outlaws of each period, and tales of their satellites and victims. 
Grewsome murders, slave uprisings, slave stealing, court proceedings, the perils of the 
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trail, and all the details of the curious blundering growth of this section in a century of 
pioneer life are related in dime-style. Although the facts, dug up in three years of in- 
vestigation, may be quite true, the picture seems imperfectly proportioned. A Lit- 
erary Guild choice. 

The Patriot’s Progress. By Henry Williamson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1930. Pp. 194. $2.50. 

John Bullock, young and green London clerk, enlists with patriotic enthusiasm 
and learns gradually but thoroughly the futile misery of war. Williamson probably 
does not—could not—exaggerate the horrors, but his freely emotional account is less 
effective than the restrained narratives of the great wis books. 


While Gondolas Pass. By Helen Mackay. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 

1930. Pp. 214. $2.00. 

Gondolas pass, but the lowly do not ride. Za-Bi, eldest of an orphaned family, 
trying to take the place of both parents, meets hardship and temptations in a hospital, 
in a hotel linen room, in a hotel sewing room (really a sweat shop); and as she visits 
“her children” we see flashes of their miserable lives. The author has selected incidents 
and details to arouse sympathy and at times gives way to direct expression of her own 
feelings. 

Watching Europe Grow. By Cornelia Stratton Parker. New York: Horace 

Liveright, 1930. Pp. 489. $4.00. 

Here is modern history and geography of Europe that will appeal to junior and 
senior high school people. Mat, the aviator, Eric, and his sister, Mit, flew straight to 
Rome, and then by crazy criss-cross tracks over the whole of Europe they followed 
the course of three thousand years of history in three months of travel. In turn, Eric 
was Roman, early Christian, monk, feudal lord, burgher in a Hanseatic town, student, 
protesting reformer, king, patriotic citizen in a modern capital, soldier, peace worker, 
and Alpine climber. 

Short Talks on Science. By Edwin E. Slosson. New York: Century Co., 1930. 

Pp. 281. $2.00. 

Into these informal essays Dr. Slosson put the last of his creative efforts to fa- 
miliarize his tremendous public with scientific advance. Those who know his Chats on 
Science need no further introduction to this handbook of the growing wonders of our 
scientific age. 

Lighthearted Journey. By Anne Bosworth Greene. New York: Century Co., 

1930. Pp. 450. $4.00. 

Mrs. Greene, Bab, her daughter, and Nicollette, the little dark-red, seven-horse- 
power Citroen, left Boulogne, France, for nomadic exploration of France, “from her 
ditches up,” then down to the French-Italian border. Full of gayety and that joyful 
abandon which is France at her best. 

The Red upon the Hill. By Isadore Elizabeth Flanders. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 

Torch Press, 1930. Pp. 61. $1.50. 

Delicate verses that turn and fly at a word, at a look, at a touch. The fine appre- 
ciative literary lines on Thoreau, The House of the Seven Gables, Keats, and Oliver 
Goldsmith will bring pleasures to many. 
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America the Dream. By Katharine Lee Bates. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1930. Pp. 210. $2.50. 
Lyric and narrative verse, most of it patriotic, as the posthumous volume left by 
the author of “America, the Beautiful.” 


TEACHING 


Ways To Teach English. By Thomas C. Blaisdell. Garden City, New York: 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1930. Pp. 566. $2.50. 

Three main attacks are made "pon the problems of the English teacher in this guide 
and manual for teachers of Engush in service and training: teaching self-expression, 
teaching accuracy, and teaching ex,»ression. Each key idea is carefully defined. The 
appreciation of literature is thought of as getting from the printed page all that was in 
the author’s mind and heart when he was writing. Accuracy is aimed at through 
mastery of a small body of grammatical and rhetorical principles for both oral and 
written work. The emphasis in composition is heavily on English fundamentals. 
Within the category of self-expression there is stress on child-interest, methods of 
discovering interest, subjects, materials, and arrangement. The necessity of practice 
in speaking and writing, methods of criticism with reference to courses of study, the 
project method as a channel of self-expression, and vocabulary-building are carefully 
developed. Accuracy is defined and methods of teaching spelling, using the diction- 
ary, and teaching grammar and the letter form are elaborated. The final section on 
appreciation introduces the topic through poetry, and takes up in turn visualization, 
reproduction of experience and feeling, types of literature, dramatization, history of 
literature, the use of the library, and the development of the reading habit. The sizable 
appendix includes suggestive subjects for self-expression, an outline of work by grades, 
rules for marking written work, spelling demons, and lists of books for boys. 


Current Problems of Supervisors. Compiled by a Committee of the Depart- 
ment: J. Cayce Morrison, Chairman, Velda Bamesberger, William H. Bur- 
ton, and Mabel E. Simpson. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. 252. 

An analysis of the status of supervision in American public schools in 1929. This is 
the Third Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
of the National Education Association. 


Cultural and Scientific Speech Education Today. Compiled and edited by W. 

Arthur Cable. Boston: Expression Co., 1930. Pp. 206. $3.75. 

Addresses given at the first annual convention of the Western Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech at San Francisco, 1929. They offer a cross-section of the present trend 
in speech thinking, teaching, and research in the Western Association. Indications are 
here that speech education is emerging into a new era, adding utility to art, and ex- 
tending speech training to all types of oral contacts, personality training, oral reading, 
story-telling, drama, and play-production. 


Education Tunes In. A Study of Radio Broadcasting in Adult Education. By 
Levering Tyson. New York: American Association for Adult Education, 


1930. Pp. 119. 
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Toward Peace. 

Twenty-five cards and accompanying notes featuring historic events and persons 
connected with our great peace treaties. Valuable for the building of international 
spirit in the history of literature class. 


This Interlocking World. 


Conversational essays, biographical sketches, speeches, and numerous well-adapted 
purple patches of poetry were selected to make this junior high school volume help 
young people understand and appreciate the characteristics of other nationalities, and 
so promote better international relations through acquaintance and understanding. 
Selma Lagerlof, Walt Whitman, Alfred Noyes, Thomas Hardy, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Herbert Hoover, John J. Pershing, and Alfred Tennyson are among the out- 
standing citizens represented here. Provision for correlation with the social sciences, 
and topics and questions for study and class discussion are provided in the appendix, 
organized for groups of varying abilities. A list of related titles invites further reading 
in the field of international thought. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 


Educational Dramatics. By Donald M. Tower. New York: Row, Peterson & 

Co., 1930. Pp. 240. 

A straightforward text which meets the requirements for literature courses in 
drama in average schools. It gives basic material in dramatic principles and technique, 
and furnishes a careful bibliography. It will also meet the needs of high schools where 
courses in drama are not part of the regular curricula, and of high-school and college 
groups interested only in play production. 


Writing for Profit. By Donald Wilhelm. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

1930. Pp. 385. $3.00. 

A frank, workmanlike statement of the various ways in which money may be made 
in the writing field. Fiction, magazine articles, sound and motion pictures, publicity 
work, the newspaper field, radio, syndicate writing, and advertisements are all given 
attention. The author understands that writing as practiced for most of our public 
today is a commercial enterprise, and he offers advice for those who want to do it to 
make money. There are no pretenses that such writing has anything to do with art, 
except as models from literature are used to illustrate how a writer may imitate the 
classics and so net an extra dollar. 


How To Write a Thesis. By War G. Reeder. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Pub. Co., 1930. Pp. 216. 


New Plays for Every Day. By Minnie A. Niemeier. New York: Noble & 

Noble, 1929. Pp. 368. $2.00. 

Twenty-five brief seasonal plays especially arranged for amateur performances 
by young children without professional coaching. The collection is also adapted to 
supplementary reading followed by impromptu dramatization. Plays for New Year’s 
Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, and Washington’s Birthday, Arbor and Bird Days, Moth- 
er’s Day, Memorial Day, Flag Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas are here with the 
others. 
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Outlines of Three Years English Literature for Reviews. By Nathaniel M. Fine. 
New York: Noble & Noble, 1930. Pp. 261. $0.70. 


Intended to supply the needs of those reviewing for the Regents and College En- 
trance Examination. Excellent summaries. 


Exercises in Correct English. By William M. Tanner. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1930. Pp. 176. $0.60. 


High-school exercises designed as practice materials to be used with the author’s 
Correct English and Composition and Rhetoric, but adaptable for any other compre- 
hensive textbook. Grammar, sentence-building, capitalization, punctuation, word 
study, and general exercises are represented, accompanied by five achievement tests. 


Objective Tests in English. George A. Rice, Ed.D., editor. Atlanta, Georgia: 
Smith, Hammond & Co. $1.25 per set of thirty-five. 


Tests of literature through informational questions. They focus on outstanding 
points in each classic and attempt to test judgment in use of facts, ability to analyze, 
and form conclusions, vocabulary, recognition of quotations, interpretation of char- 
acter, appreciation of background. Medians are available for study of results. Tests 
for fifty titles are now available, including Treasure Island, Poe’s Poems and Tales, 
Lorna Doone, Julius Caesar, Ivanhoe, Hamlet, Enoch Arden, and The House of 
the Seven Gables. 


Achievement. By Tom Peete Cross, Reed Smith, and Elmer C. Strauffer. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1930. Pp. 540. $1.65. 

Volume II of this four-volume series of readings for high schools has discarded 
outworn chronological sequence and developed the organization about the headings: 
“Stories of Achievement,” “Ballads and Oiher Metrical Tales,” “Stories of Local 
Color,” certain “Idylls of the King” as an example of the metrical romance, the essay, 
lyric, scientific prose-writing, two modern one-act plays, and Julius Caesar. Repre- 
sentative authors are Masefield, Browning, Chesterton, Whittier, Kipling, William 
Rose Benet, Alfred Noyes, Byron, Scott, Elsie Singmaster, Frank Norris, Irving, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Bliss Carman, Longfellow, Darwin, Beebe, Hutchins, Tark- 
ington. 

Narrative Poems. Edited by Max J. Herzberg. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 

1930. 

Good stories in poetry which furnish a series of poems in short sequence showing 
the development of narrative poetry in England. Ballads old and new are here, from 
“Sir Patrick Spens,” “Robin Hood,” “The Demon Lover,” “Nathan Hale,” and “Loch- 
invar,” through such modern classics as “The Revenge,” “The Ballad of East and 
West,” and “Kubla Kahn.” “The Ancient Mariner” and “Sohrab and Rustum” are 
provided to satisfy college entrance requirements. A glossary, study helps, and bib- 
liography provide classroom assistance for the teacher. 


Short Stories of Yesterday. Selected by F. H. Pritchard. New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1930. Pp. 284. 
A score of admirable stories extending from Mallory’s “The Marvellous Adventures 
of Thor,” Scott’s “The Tapestried Chamber,” Captain Marryat’s “The Legend of the 
Bell Rock,” Bret Harte’s “M’liss,” and Stevenson’s “Three Bottle Imps.” 
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High-School Composition and Grammar. Book I. By Abram Royer Brubacher 
and Katherine Eleanor Wheeling. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1930. 
Pp. 478. 

In this text a new organization is offered teachers and pupils. Part I deals with 
composition in the ninth grade; Part II, with composition in the tenth grade; and 
Part III offers grammar. Chiefly designed for Freshmen in high school. Pretests, 
diagnostic, and achievement tests are furnished to aid accuracy of measurement. An 
admirable feature of the work is the direct address to the pupil, with the inference 
that the teacher is to remain a friendly guide in the background. The exercises for 
correction have been selected from high-school composition. Serious effort has been 
made to omit outmoded forms, classifications, and distinctions. Exercises are fur- 
nished with each section. 


Mastery Grammar Guides. Book I. By Erma Pixley and Mary Frasher. Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co., 1930. Pp. 80. 


Proof-reading exercises in sentence structure, types of sentences, parts of speech, 
punctuation, quotations, possessives, and the types of common clauses feature this ex- 
ercise pad for the high school. Furnished with test and progress charts. 


Mastery Grammar Guides. Book II. By Erma Pixley and Mary Frasher. Bos- 

ton: D.C. Heath & Co., 1930. Pp. 79. 

Sentence recognition, kinds of sentences, punctuation, capitalization, recognition of 
the common parts of a sentence, verbs, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, and prepositions, 
phrases, modifiers, and complements give the chief emphasis to this drill pad for the 
high school. Furnished with a test chart and individual progress chart. 


Source Book for Vocational Guidance. By Edna E. Watson. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1930. Pp. 241. 
The readings provided here offer selections and references for counselors, and others 
concerned with student guidance. Typical selections are furnished by such authors as 
Edgar A. Guest, Elbert Hubbard, and Doctor Frank Crane. 


Law Enforcement. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1930. Pp. 411. 
Selected articles by leading lawyers and thinkers which set forth the law, law 
breaking, the administration of law, and remedial measures. 


Outline Studies in American Literature. Compiled by John E. Flitcroft. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1930. Pp. 197. $1.50. 


The Golden Treasury. By Francis T. Palgrave. Revised by H. Y. Moffett. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 526. $0.60. 


Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. Edited by Charles Lane Hanson. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1930. Pp. 223. $0.48. 
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COLLEGE TEXTS 


The New Criticism. Edited by Edwin Berry Bergum. New York: Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1930. Pp. 359. $2.50. 

New theories of aesthetics are introduced in this well-selected volume of essays by 
such leading moderns as Spingarn, Croce, Bosanquet, Santayana, Richards, J. B. S. 
Haldane, T. S. Eliot, and Spengler. The book is significant not alone for advanced 
students of criticism, but for all those who wish to be sensitive to the new currents 
dominant in cultivated living. 


Masters of Nineteenth-Century Prose. Edited by Joseph J. Reilly. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1930. Pp. 820. $4.00. 


Here is representative work from Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Froude, Ruskin, Arnold, Huxley, and Stevenson, with Wordsworth’s pref- 
ace to the Lyrical Ballads. They are presented as representative of the foremost prose. 
Accompanying this major work is an appendix sampling the reviewers of the age, 
Francis Jeffrey on Wordsworth’s Excursion, John Wilson Crocker on Keats’ En- 
dymion, and John Wilson on Tennyson’s poems. Full notes, critical data, and a read- 
ing guide accompany the work. 


Highways in College Composition. By Homer A. Watt and Oscar Cargill. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1930. Pp. 750. $2.25. 


College composition is approached here from the undergraduate point of view. 
The book was written for students, not primarily for teachers. The fundamental 
principle is that students must be led to write and that no study of rules and principles 
will in itself produce sound writing. There are no cold-storage theme assignments, but 
the authors have provided a large list of specific suggestions designed to provide fresh, 
stimulating matter for the students. A manual of essential rules is given at the end of 
the volume. Part II of the book is devoted to classic, contemporary, journalistic, and 
student-written reading, including varied types. Dickens, Hazlitt, Thomas Huxley, 
Wilbur Daniel Steele, Hamlin Garland, Stevenson, Balzac, Hardy, and Max Eastman 
are representative authors. 


Literary Studies for Rhetoric Classes. Selected and edited by Bernard L. Jeffer- 
son, Paul N. Landis, Arthur W. Secord, and James E. Ernst. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1930. Pp. 717. 


Models for college rhetoric designed not only to assist the student in his composi- 
tion, but to encourage the reading of good literature and challenge thinking are avail- 
able here from authors diverse as Emerson, Mosso, Izaak Walton, Huxley, John 
Dewey, Poe, Adam Smith, Gibbons, Macaulay, Strachey, Lowell, H. G. Wells, Aris- 
totle, and George Horace Lorimer. Selections have also been garnered from such 
founts as the London Times, Encyclopedia Britannica, and the Chicago Tribune. Part 
Tis primarily concerned with the patterns of essay writing; Part II is made up of selec- 
tions chosen because of their social significance ; Part III is made up of narratives from 
workers such as Swift, Sinclair Lewis, Dickens, Hardy, Galsworthy, Willa Cather, 
Hawthorne, and D. H. Lawrence. 
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Manual of the Literature of England. By Irving Garwood. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1930. Pp. 256. 


Advanced students of English literature, as well as undergraduates, will be inter- 
ested in this detailed outline providing intelligent activities. The fundamental neces- 
sity of bringing students and literature together is the focusing principle throughout 
the work, and there is no support given the widespread college practice of devising 
literature courses from the second-hand comments of scholarly literary critics. Uni- 
form assignments are provided for all members of the class, but there is sufficient ma- 
terial to allow individual variation. Careful accurate directions and questions are 
given, and a systematic plan is provided for fixing common literary gems in the minds 
of the students, with detailed suggestions for running down a passage. 


Century Readings in the English Novel. By J. W. Cunliffe. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1930. Pp. 559. $3.50. 

Selections from the English novel from Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe through such 
later Victorians as Stevenson, Gissing, George Moore, and Conrad. Historical and 
summary statements carry the work through the new Georgians, our modern women 
novelists, and the problem of sex. Gulliver's Travels, Pamela, Tom Jones, The Vicar 
of Wakefield, Pride and Prejudice, David Coperfield, Vanity Fair, Westward Hol, 
The Ordeal of Richard Feveral, The Return of the Native, and Esther Waters are in- 
cluded among others. It is a liberal, thoughtful collection that indicates the author 
has moved with his time. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS IN ENGLISH 


covering 


50 ENGLISH CLASSICS 


By MABEL S. SATTERFIELD Edited by DR. GEO. A. RICE 
and others University of California 


A series of new-type examinations designed to measure achievement in the study of the 
English classics. Each test consists of a variety of types of questions used to provide 
opportunity to test judgment in use of facts as well as ability to analyze and form 
conclusions. 

OBJECTIVE TESTS IN ENGLISH relieve the pupil and the teacher of endless 
written work. A convenient scoring key, furnished for the teacher’s use, enables rapid 
and accurate correction of pupils’ papers. 

Dr. Rice, editor, and the authors have established median scores on a number of the 
titles. These will soon be available in published form to those who are interested. 


Set of 35 pupils’ test papers $1.25 


A complete list of titles, sample copies, and prices on smaller quantities will be fur- 
nished on request. 


SMITH, HAMMOND & COMPANY 


Publishers 
62 Baltimore Place Atlanta, Georgia 
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